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Str,—The University of Oxford, or perhaps in this case it 
might be more proper to say, the delegates of the University 
press, amongst the many benefits which they have conferred on 
students generally, have of late years considered, in an especial 
manner, the wants of those who wish to understand the rise and 
growth of those opinions which accompanied the progress of 
the Reformation in England. It isa subject of no little moment. 
Yet, until a few years since, the inquiry was necessarily limited 
to those persons who had convenient access to public or college 
libraries ; for few private collections of the kind existed, the cost 
of the rare volumes of the time of the Reformation was so great. 
Nor was any large collection of such books to be found in 
any one place. This want the Oxford press has in a great 
measure supplied. The student may now obtain elegant 
and accurate reprints of the most important formularies; and 
these reprints have the imprimatur of the university, as a test of 
their general accuracy and of their faithfully representing the 
text of the originals. This is no slight merit. We have now 
within our reach the Primers of Edward VI., the Institution of a 
Christian Man, Bishop Lloyd’s Early Formularies, Cranmer’s 
works, and many others of a similar nature, all well edited, and 
at prices not appalling. 

In 1841, Dr. Cardwell, Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, edited 
the “ Postils on the Epistles and Gospels, compiled and pub- 
lished by Richard Taverner in the year 1540.” Thisis another 
instance of the judicious course adopted by the delegates of the 
Oxford press, for although no less than five separate editions 
were printed in 1540, yet three hundred years elapsed before the 
sixth edition appeared. The rarity of the early editions was 
great, and consequently the cost of any copy which might be for 
sale was also great. The book was known to few, yet Dr. Card- 
well properly appreciates its importance when he says, in the 
commencement of his prefaee— 
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“‘ The book of Postils* here presented to the reader never received 
any such sanction as to be entitled to rank with the Homilies, with 
Fox’s Acts and Monuments, the Paraphrase of Erasmus, or the 
Apology of Bishop Jewel, all of which, though in different degrees, 
are books of authority accredited in the Church of England. Never- 
theless, when it was first published, it obtained from collateral circum. 
stances a degree of sanction, deserving, when considered in its effects, 
to be compared to a decree of convocation, or a mandate of the crown. 
It came forth, in the first instance, in the year 1540, under the name 
of Richard Taverner, who was clerk of the signet to the king, and—a 
point of still greater importance—possessed the confidence, and acted 
under the directions of the Lord Crumwell.”’ 


I must here observe that it is not my wish to attempt to define 
the different degrees of authority in the church of England, of 
the rather odd assortment enumerated by Dr. Cardwell. The 
question, as regards the authority or value of Fox in particular, 
is in far abler hands. 

After mentioning, not exactly in order, Taverner’s Bible of 
1539, the Primer of 1535, the “ Institution of a Christian Man” 
of 1538, and Bishop Hilsey’s Primer of 1537, Dr. Cardwell 
proceeds to say— 


“the next step taken in the advancement of the new learning would 
involve a greater amount of original composition, and a more exten- 
sive examination of the Christian faith. ‘The track of the formularies 
being still followed, the’ Gospels and Epistles were naturally selected as 
subjects of exposition and practical exhortation. For this work con- 
tributions were promised from various quarters, and Taverner under- 
took to supply what was wanting, to complete what was imperfect, 
and to carry the whole compilation through the press, It is plain that 
he had men of much ability to assist him, and not improbable that he 
acted under the direct authority of Crumwell; in either case, how- 
ever, we may infer, that he was a person of great decision and courage, 
and of much reputation as a scholar and a reformer,” 


And a little further on— 


“There are among the Postils of Taverner many exhortations of 
great force, arguments that do full justice to their subjects, and some 
discourses which were adopted at a later period by the church almost 
without the change of a single sentiment. It would be an employ- 
ment of much interest to trace some of these compositions to their 
origin. In a work commenced under high auspices, and calculated to 
aid in the advancement of true religion, it would not be unreasonable 


* “ Postils, like metaphysics, have derived their name from the mere fact of some- 
thing else having gone before them. ‘ Vocem hanc compositam esse ex prapositione 
post et pronomine illa, ut significaretur post illa, scilicet verba textus, legendam esse 
etplicationem, illi subjunctam, satis notum est. Media xtate vocabulum postilla de 
expositione cujusvis textus adhibitum quidem fuit; imprimis tamen pericoparum 
evangelicarum atque epistolicarum interpretationem, uti adhuc illud usurpatur, de- 
signabat.’— Walch. Bibl. Theol. tom. iv. p. 945,” 
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to expect assistance from the best writers of the period ; and the most 
eminent of the Reformers would probably be the less unwilling to send 
their contributions, because it was not intended to publish with them 
the names of their respective writers. An ardent inquirer into the 
literature of those tinies might perhaps be able to discover amongst the 
Postils of Taverner the bold and honest simplicity of Latimer, or 
even to identify the flowing style of Cranmer.” 


It is quite evident that Dr. Cardwell considers the publica- 
tion of these Postils as mainly owing to the influence of Crum- 
well, (as Dr. Cardwell rightly spells the name ;) and I am not 
prepared to say that he is wrong in his conjecture. But when 
Dr. Cardwell says, “for this work contributions were promised 
from various quarters, and Taverner undertook to supply what 
was wanting, to complete what was imperfect, and to carry the 
whole compilation through the press,” it appears to me that he 
has either overlooked, or has strangely mistaken, Taverner’s 
own words in his preface : 


« Forasmuch as (good christen reader) at this present tyme, accord- 
ynge to our Lordes worde, the haruest is great and plenteouse, but the 
labourers are fewe: I meane as thus, that the people be very desirous 
dnd gready to receyue Gods worde, if they had plentie of sobre, 
modeste and sincere teachers, wheras now for skacetie of suche in some 
places they. be destitute and scattered abrode euen as shepe lackyng 
feythful sheperdes: I was instantly required, to the intent the Lorde 
of the haruest might by this meane thrust forth hys labourers into the 
harueste, to peruse and recognize thys brefe postel which was delyuered 
me of certayn godly persons for that purpose and intent. Whiche 
thynge to my lytle power and as the shortnes of tyme wolde serue, I 
haue done. And suche sermons or homylyes as semed to want, I haue 
supplied partly with myne owne industrye, and partly wyth the helpe 
of other sobre men which be better learned then I my selfe.” 


Dr. Cardwell evidently believes that, not only the composition, 
but also the idea of the work, was “the next step” after the 
Bible of 1539. Now it is possible that the “ certayn godly per- 
sons” may include Crumwell, although the king’s vicegerent 
would not ordinarily be spoken of so unceremoniously, and also, 
that among the “ other sobre men” were Latimer and Cranmer: 
but it is certain, on the other hand, that these “ Postils,” or 
rather “thys brefe postel,” so far from being “a next step,” 
existed before the Primers of 1535 and 1537, or the “ Institu- 
tion of a Christian Man” of 1538, or Taverner’s Bible of 1539; 
and that they existed whilst Crumwell was not yet even in the 
privy council, nor Taverner introduced at court. 

At present I will confine myself to what Taverner calls “thys 
brefe postel which was delyuered me of certayn godly persons ;” 
hor are these “godly persons,” however desirable it may be to 
know their names, my object. Neither will I now attempt to show 
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what Taverner supplied with his own industry, or what was the 
work of the “other sobre men,” although the authorship of two 
of the authorized Homilies of our church is involved in the ques- 
tion. My’ purpose is, first, to show what was the “ brefe postel” 
delivered to Taverner, as the foundation of the work now re- 
printed by the university of Oxford as Taverner's Postils. 

In the British Museum is a volume, written on vellum, in- 
tituled “The Pistellis and Gospelles for the lii sondayes in 


the yere, begynnyng at the furst sonday of 
Aduent, after euery pistill and gospell a 
brief exhortation accordyng to the under- 
stondyng of the same.” This volume, origi- 
nally of great beauty, has been greatly in- 
jured, apparently by the action of both fire 
and water. In many of the illuminated 
letters occur the arms, of which a woodcut 
outline is given in the margin. They 
are the arms of Anne Boleyn, whilst Marchioness of Pem- 
broke,* a ranK which she held only between Sep- 
Wy. tember, 1532, when she was so created, and Easter, 
“(}P | 1533, when she was crowned queen, and which 
therefore prove incontestably the date of the volume. 
— Her initials (Anne Pembroke) also occur repeatedly. 
This volume, the contents of which is evidently the “ brefe 
postel” mentioned by Taverner, not only was written and illu- 
minated for Queen Anne Boleyn’s use, but also, so far from 
being what Dr. Cardwell would lead us to believe, “ contri- 
butions from various quarters”—“completed by Taverner,” was 
actually translated from another language at the “cemmande- 


ment” of the future queen. The translator’s prologue is as fol- 
lows :— 


“Our frendly dealynges with so divers and sondry benifites 
besydes the perpetuall bond of blood haue so often bownd me 
Madame, inwardly to loue you, dayly to prayse you, and continually 
to sarue you; that, in euery of theym, I must perforce become your 
debtour for wart of pooire, but nothyng of my good wyll. And, were 
it not that by experience your gentilness ys dayly proued, your meeke 
fachon ofien tymes put in uze, I mighte . . . . dispaire in my self, 
studyeng to acquitte . ... desertes towardis me, or emboldyng my 
self with so poore a thyng to presente you. But, knowyng these per- 
fectly to raigne in you, with moo, I haue been so bold to send unto 
you, not jewels or gold, whereof you haue plenty ; not perle or ryche 
stone, whereof you have ynough; but a rude translation of a well- 
wyller, a good mater mearly handelyd: moost humbly desyryng you 


~- 


* Quarterly: 1, Butler, of Ormond ; 2, Thomas of Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk ; 
8, Rochford ; 4, Warren and Surrey. See a note respecting Anne Boleyn’s arms in 
Wordswerth’s Ecclesiastical Biography, vol. i. p, 590. (Third edition, 1839.) 
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with fauour to way the wekenes of my dull wyt, and paciently to 
rdon where any faute ys, allwayes consideryng that by your com- 
mandement I have adventuryd to do this, without the whiche it had 
not been in me to have perfourmyd it; but that hath bad pooure to 
make me passe my wit, which, lyke as in this I haue been redy to 
fulfyll, so in all other thyngs, at all tymes, I shall be redy to obey; 
prayeng hym oon whoome this boke treatyth to graunt you many 
yeres to his plesure, and shortely to encres in harte’s easse with 
honnor,”’ 


The next question which arises is, Who is the translator 
that thus speaks of “ the perpetuall bond of blood”? I will at 
once assume that he is Henry Parker, Lord Morley, whose 
daughter married Lord Rochford, Anne Boleyn’s brother. I had 
at one time expressed, in your pages, my belief that John Bour- 
chier, Lord Berners, the translator of Froissart, was also the 
translator of these Postils; but upon consideration, it will a 
pear that his claim is very weak compared with that of Lord 
Morley. The table on the next page will clearly show the con- 
nexion both of Lord Berners and Lord Morley with Anne 
Boleyn.* Lord Berners, it will be seen, had married Anne 
Boleyn’s great-aunt on the maternal side. Lord Morley’s 
daughter married Anne Boleyn’s brother. Lord Berners, if he 
translated the work, died about the time when this copy of it 
was written, and shortly before Anne Boleyn’s coronation. 
Lord Morley, however, was in the vigour of life; and those 
offers of further service, and the words, “ shortly to increase in 
heart's ease with honour,’—which, if used by Lord Berners, 
would appear strange, coming from a man of great age, (he was 
then 76,) and would apply only to some undefined honour to be 
granted to Anne Boleyn,—come naturally from Lord Morley, 
who had also witnessed her elevation to the peerage, who per- 
haps knew of her intended elevation to the throne, and cer- 
tainly had every reason to court her rising fortunes. 

The monogram, of which a representation is given in this 

margin, is written in the MS., and contains the let- 
PRR ters forming, at least, the word Morley. This, how- 

ever, is not of much importance, A better test will 
be a comparison of the known works of Lord Berners and Lord 
Morley, as to style and language, with this “ brefe postel.” In 
order that this inquiry may be pursued further, I add lists of 
their respective writings. The list of Lord Berners’ produc- 
tions contains those only which have been printed. Lord 


Morley’s works are far more numerous, although very few have 
been printed. 


* The accomplished Earl of Surrey was Anne Boleyn’s first cousin ; but as be was 
not born till about 1516, and could have been not more than seventeen years old when 
this MS, was written, it is certain that he was not the translator, 
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The works of Lord Berners are— 


I. Froissart’s Chronicles: ded. to Henry VIII. Printed in 1525, 
and again in 1812. 

II. History of Arthur of Little Britain. Printed by R. Redborne, 
without date, and reprinted by Mr. Utterson in 1814. 

IlI. History of Huon of Bordeaux: ded. to the Earl of Hunting- 
don. Printed in 1601. 

IV. The Golden Book of Marcus Aurelius: ded. to Lord Berners’ 
nephew, Sir Francis Bryan. Printed in 1534, and at several 
later periods. 

V. The Castle of Love, (or Romance of Leriano and Laureola, 
written in Spanish, by Diego de San Pedro:) ded, to Eliza- 
beth, wife of Sir Nicholas Carew. Printed, without a date, by 
Thomas Wyer. 


I now add a list of Lord Morley’s works— 


I. Postils on the Epistles and Gospels: ded. to Anne Boleyn whilst 
Marchioness of Pembroke. [MS. Brit. Mus. Har/. 6561.] 
Another copy, on paper, and without the dedication, inscribed 
at the end * per me Iohannem Pokysfene,” is in Harl. 1197, art. 
13. 

II. A Declaration of the xciv. (93) Psalm: ded. to Henry VIII. 
[Printed by T. Berthelet in 1539; a copy is in the Archiepis- 
copal Library at Lambeth. Maitland Cat, 452.] 

yy Boccacio De preclaris mulieribus, translated for Henry VIII. 

‘ [MS. formerly Bindley’s, afterwards Sir Peter ‘Thompson’s, 
and now Sir Thomas Phillipps’, No. 10416.] 
A small portion of this MS., whilst it was in Mr. Bindley’s 
possession, was printed in Waldron’s Literary Museum, 1789. 
8vo. 

IV. Plutarch’s Life of Agesilaus. [MS. in Osborne’s Catalogue of 
Books (1756.) No. 18137, It is now Sir Thomas Phillipps’, 
No. 9375. 

V. Plutarch’s Life of Paulus Aumilius: ded. to Henry VIII. [MS. 
Bodleian, Laud, H. 17.] 

VI. Plutarch’s Lives of Scipio and Hannibal, translated from the 
Latin version of Donato Acciajuoli : ded. to Henry VIII. [MS. 
Brit. Mus. Bibl. Reg. 17 D. xi.] 

VII. Plutarch’s Life of Theseus, translated from the Latin version 
of Lapo di Castiglionchio: ded. to Henry VIII. [MS. Brit. 
Mus. Bibl. Reg. 17 D. ii.] 

VIII. Paolo Giovio’s Commentaries of the Turks: ded. to 
Henry VIII. [MS. Brit. Mus. Arundel, 8.] 

IX. Masuccio Salernitano, Novelle; Pt. v. no. 49, Of the Pope and 
the Emperor Frederic: ded. to Henry VIII. [MS. Brit. Mus. 
Bibl. Reg. 18 A, \xii.] 

X. S. Thomas Aquinas of the Angelical Salutation: S. Anselm of 
Canterbury’s Life of Mary and our Saviour: ded. to the Prin 
cess Mary. [MS, Brit. Mus, Bibl. Reg. 17 C, xvi.J 
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XI. S. Athanasius’ Prologue to the Psalter, translated from the Latin 
version of Angelo Poliziano: ded. to the Princess Mary. [Ms. 
Brit. Mus. Bibl. Reg. 17 C. xii.] 


XII. Erasmus’ Praise to the Virgin Mary: ded. to the Princess 


Mary. [MS. Brit. Mus. Bibl. Reg. 17A. xlvi.] 

Se XIII. Letter to the Princess Mary, prefixed to the Hermit of Ham- 
tre pole on the first seven Psalms. [MS. Brit. Mus. Bebl. Reg. 
18 B. xxi.] 

XIV. Macrobius’ Scipio's Dream: ded. to the Princess Mary. 
(MS. Brit. Mus. Bibl. Reg. 18 A. 

mae 7 XV. Seneca’s 92d and 18th Epistles: ded. to the Princess Mary, 
4 (MS. Brit. Mus. Bibl. Reg. 17 A. xxx.] 


XVI. Johannes de Turrecremata (7.e. Juan de Torquemada) on the 


13th Psalm: ded. to the Princess Mary. [MS. Brit. Mus, 
Bibl. Reg. 18 A. xv. 


XVII. Petrarea’s Triumphs, translated into English verse: ded. to 
Lord Maltravers, son of the Earl of Arundel; therefore before 
1543, when the Earl died, and Lord Maltravers became Earl 
of Arundel, the last Earl of the Fitzallan family. [Printed by 
J. Cawood, without date, but probably after 1559.* It is said 

; that only two copies are known to exist, one of which is in the 

ee. British Museum Library. ] 

aie XVIII. Epitaph on Sir Thomas West, Lord Delawarr, who died 

Br 25th Sept. 1554. [Printed in Leigh’s Accedence of Armorie, 

7 1597, p. 51. 6., and in Collins’ Peerage, ed. Brydges, vol. v. 
p- 15.] 

XIX. Commentary on Ecclesiastes: ded. to the Duke of Somerset ; 


+h therefore between 1547 and 1551. [MS. Brit. Mus. Bil. 
Reg. 17 D. xiii.] 


XX. Accounts of Miracles confirming the Doctrine of Transub- 


stantiation : ded. to Queen Mary, after her marriage with Philip 
of Spain. [MS. Brit. Mus. Add. 12060, ] 


Bi : XXI. Two short poems in the Ashmolean MS. no. 48. One printed 
en in Wood's Athena, Bliss’ ed. vol. i. p. LI8: the other in the 
British Bibliographer, vol. iv. p. 107. 


There yet remains another question for another time. 


q F aN From whom is this book of Postils, “ having a 
om sanction, deserving, when considered in its effects, to 
hg ea be compared to a decree of convocation, or a mandate 
Bit | of the crown,” translated? One other monogram 
q f L also is in the MS. What is it? Whose is it? 


I am, Sir, yours, JoHN Howmes. 
British Museum. 


--— = 
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® Mr. Collier, in his Poetical Decameron, i. pp. 77—79, says, by mistake, that it 
is the only printed work of Lord Morley. 
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MR. NEWMAN AND THE PAPAL SUPREMACY. 


S1r,—I think that the impression which we should derive from 
a perusal of Mr. Newman's late work on Development of Christian 
doctrine, if we did not know its author and his history, would be, 
that it had been undertaken as a jeu esprit, and that the illustra. 
tive part was ingenious and amusing, although ill-advised : but if 
we refer it to its author, it suggests other ideas. We feel at first 
pained and surprised, and yet upon further thoughts, however 
pained, still not so surprised. ‘The changes of opinion which 
Mr. Newman is understood to have passed through, have long 
since induced sober and thoughtful people to think not highly of 
his judgment or strength of mind, and they will have their opinion 
amply confirmed by this book. The painful step which Mr, 
Newman has lately taken, compels us to give him credit for his 
own belief in what he has written, and that mind must surely be 
in a most disordered state that could waste its powers and ac- 
quisitions in seriously labouring out, and in supporting in so sin- 
gular a manner, such an extravagant theory as his book contains. 
My object, however, in noticing it is not to attempt its refu- 
tation, but simply to examine a cumulative argument which Mr. 
Newman has collected for the papal supremacy during the ante- 
Nicene times. Iam the more anxious to do so, because it has 
not been noticed in my sketch of the supremacy during that 
riod. I take no blame to myself for not having noticed it, 
because I had not at that time read Mr. Newman’s book: and 
when your readers have seen the argument, they will acquit me, 
| am sure, from all charge of guilty suppression. 
Mr. Newman’s theory on this subject, which he confirms by 
various illustrations, taken from families, corporations, academic 
bodies, chancellors, armies, and housebreakers, I shall only 
notice by saying, that it is a mere baseless fabrication, invented 
to account for certain facts which naturally oppose the notion 
of a papal supremacy by divine right. I have neither time nor 
inclination to contend with it, and if I had, I should of a cer- 
tainty be beaten. It is indeed a capital theory. 1 use that 
epithet in the same sense in which one of the parties in Mr. 
Newman’s illustration, I mean the housebreaker, would use it, 
in deseribing to a comrade the merits of a skeleton key ; it hav- 
ing one singular advantage over a skeleton key. The latter is 
an entity, and may be resisted by another entity ; and so it may 
not open every lock. But Mr. Newman's key is no entity, and 
is not subject to the laws of entity ; and therefore, should an 
opponent have created an obstacle to its application, it is of no 
importance. Mr. Newman has only to lift up his wand, and 
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say “ Presto,” and the key in an instant modifies itself, and over- 
comes every obstruction with the greatest ease. It will expand 
and contract, lengthen and shorten, exactly as the practitioner 
may desire. Such is Mr. Newman’s theory; so that our defeat 
is certain. I therefore decline attacking it. 

The cumulative argument is drawn up chronologically. | 
shall not, for a reason that will appear, confine myself to that 
order. The reason of its being introduced is this. He is ad- 
mitting, to the distress | expect of his new friends, that Roman 
doctrines cannot be maintained by Vincent's canon of “ semper 
ubique et ab omnibus :” neither, he says, can the doctrine of 
the Trinity ; neither can the orthodox doctrine of our Lord’s 
pease nature. ‘There is more ante-Nicene evidence for purga- 

than for original sin ; so is there more for papal supremacy 
thie for the real presence. And then he presents the evidence 
for the papal supremacy, and of it he says, “ Faint they may be, 
but at least they are various ; and are drawn from many times 
and countries, and thereby serve to illustrate each other, and 
form a body of proof.” 

[ must first beg the reader to bear in mind what papal su- 
premacy is; because Mr. Newman has a delusive substitute for 
that term, which is not necessarily the same thing—active and 
doctrinal authority—since every large and apostolical see pos- 
sessed the latter. Papal supremacy is this. ‘The Roman bishop, 
as suecessor of St. Peter, represents the catholic church: he is 
the earthly fountain of all spiritual grace to it, and of all eccle- 
siastical authority in it: all churches owe obedience to hin, 
and are bound to be in communion with him, on pain of dam- 
nation. ‘This isthe supremacy which the reader has to compare 
with the instances adduced. 

I will also add, that the reader will see, perhaps to his asto- 
nishment, that, when Mr. Newman’s mistakes and errors have 
been corrected, not one of the instances has the slightest pecu- 
liar connexion with the papal supremacy ; that they are merely 
a collection of sayings and doings, that might, and, no doubt, 
did take place in every large see. ‘To attribute them to an 
ecclesiastical supremacy at Rome, is assuming the existence of the 
very thing that we want to have proved. Mr. Newman's cumu- 
lative argument is but a cumulation of fancies; and a million 
fancies will not make one fact. While on the other hand, and 
I wish the reader to note this statement, the fact of Rome being 
the city it was will of itself account for ‘all the differences which 
we observe between the Roman and other churches, which are diffe- 
rences only in degree: the supremacy is not needed to explain one of 
them. Mr. Newman should first have shown to us that there 
was such a thing as the papal supremacy: its existence is de- 
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nied. These instances neither do nor can prove it, since the 
wildest fancy cannot necessarily connect them with it; while the 
city’s supremacy will most naturally account for them all. His 
cumulative argument, therefore, is of no value: it proves nothing. 

So “ faint,” indeed, are these proofs, that it would have been 
a kindness, and saved us some trouble, if their application had 
been pointed out. Perhaps Mr. Newman felt them to be rather 
of a dreamy character, although convincing to himself, and 
therefore declined that office. At present | own, that in my 
eyes, their chief value consists in resembling one of Falstaft's 
soldiers, “ they present no mark to the enemy ;” they cannot be 
hit, because they cannot be seen. ‘The foeman may with as 
great aim level at the edge of a penknife.” 

Take the first : 

“St. Clement, in the name of the Church of Rome, writes a letter 
to the Corinthians, when they were without a bishop.” 


Let the reader ask himself what “ mark” does this present to 
the enemy. We may, in the exercise of fancy, and having so 
few materials, conclude that the proof consists in the Corinthian 
church being without a bishop when Clement wrote; but even 
this proof becomes no proof, when we recollect, that it is only 
an assumption, a far too frequent basis of Mr, Newman's con- 
clusions. ‘This assumption must be proved to be true before 
we can allow it for a witness. But it is absurd wasting words 
about it. Let it be supposed true ; how does it prove the papal 
supremacy ? Surely Mr. Newman has not to be told, that 
letters were written by bishops of other sees to churches under 
sunilar circumstances, even to the Roman church itself: and, if 
Mr. Newman has been a really thoughtful student of church 
history, his knowledge will have told him without facts, that 
such letters between the bishops and churches would be in the 
strictest unison with the church principles of those days. But 
this proof is more particularly ridiculous, when it is recollected 
that Clement’s letter was only a reply to one sent from the 
Corithians. 

Again: 

“St. Ignatius of Antioch addresses the Roman church, and it only, 
out of the churches to which he writes, as “the church which has the 
first seat [presides] in the place of the country of the Romans,” 


Ilere again the “ mark” is imperceptible. I guess in the dark ; 
since, as a matter of eourse, Ignatius would not say that the 
church at Smyrna or Ephesus had the first seat in the place of 
the country of the Romans. If Mr. Newman merely means 
that Ignatius considered Rome as the chief see in the district 
about Rome, no one denies it; but then it is no more a proof 
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of papal supremacy over all districts and churches in Christen- 
dom, than the fact that at that time Rome had a bishop ; and 
his readers, if they so interpret his words, will be surprised that 
he did not add that also among his proofs. I do not like to 
assume that Mr. Newman supposes Ignatius to assert, by the 
words between inverted commas, that the Roman church pre 
sided over the various churches in the Roman empire, still we 
exercised any supremacy over them ; because it would seem as 
if Il thought that Mr. Newman did not know what a Greek of the 
first century meant when talking of the ywgiov ‘Powalwv. Ignatius 
could hardly have found in the Greek language words more ex- 
pressive of a confined locality than the words which he has used, 
‘tv Ywpiov ‘Pwpaiwy.” 1 therefore leave this proof till further 
elucidation. 
The next instance is: 


“St. Polyearp of Smyrna betakes himself to the Bishop of Rome on 
the subject of Easter.” 


I am compelled to say that this is not true. Ireneus said 
no such thing. What Ireneus said was this. That while Poly- 
carp was sojourning at Rome, he and the bishop conversed on 
this and other subjects ; which was very natural, since their 
customs differed. ‘But which betook himself to the other, 
lrenwus does not say, nor why Polycarp was at Rome at all. 
Mr. Newman will not recollect that there was a city of Rome, 
as well as a Bishop of Rome. 

Again: 

‘‘Soter, Bishop of Rome, sends aims , according to the custom of 
his church, to the churches throughout the empire, and, in the words 


of Kusebius, ‘affectionately exhorted those who came to Rome, as a 
father his children.’ ”’ 


The meaning of this passage in the original has to be con- 
jectured, and I think that Mr. Newman has misunderstood it. 
Nota word of it is in the words of Eusebius, neither do I think 
that the writer of it either said or meant what Mr. Newman has 
stated. It is not the words of an historian, but it is part of, | 
suspect, a grateful letter from Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, 
to the church at Rome. The motives which had induced the 
bishop to write it were, I believe, these. The church at C ormth 
had sent some of their body to the church at Rome for pecuniary 
assistance. Soter had not only given it, but also given the 
legates some kind exhortation or letter. The Corinthian bishop, 
therefore, in his grateful acknowledgment, extols the ancient and 
well-known liberality of the Roman church, towards all the 
brethren and the churches in every city ; and further adds, that 
Soter had not only preserved the practice, (by his present relief 
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to the Corinthians,) but had also increased it, by addressing to 
those who went up to Rome (i.e. the Corinthian legates for re- 
lief) some kind words or letter of edification. I conjecture that 
it was a letter, since, in another extract, Dionysius alluded to 
Clement’s letter being still read in his church. If this interpre- 
tation be the real meaning of the extract, although it is expressed 
in general terms, the passage will assume a different meaning 
from what | think Mr. Newman intends it to represent, although, 
I confess that I cannot say what he means, the “ mark” of supre- 
macy being far too indistinct for me to see it. If such conduct as 
Soter’s be the papal supremacy, then there are, in principle, as 
many supreme pontiffs as there are parish priests in England. In- 
deed, so far from proving it, I should have thought that this in- 
stance overthrew the supremacy, since the main practical evidence 
that the mediwval churches possessed of Rome’s supremacy con- 
sisted in being most unmercifully plundered, and not in being 
relieved; a most opposite kind of proof. Or is this intended by Mr. 
Newman as a proof by way of development ? so that the plunder 
in the twelfth century, which we know was a mark of, at least, 
human supremacy, is to be considered as the development of 
“the leading idea” exhibited under the form of gifts}in the second 
century: and hence gifts become a proof of supremacy. It is 
subtle, I grant, but not beyond Mr. Newman’s subtlety. 

Again: 

“St. Ireieeus speaks of Rome as ‘the greatest church, the most 
ancient, the most conspicuous, and founded and established by Peter 
and Paul,’ appeals to its tradition, not in contrast indeed, but in pre- 
ference to that of other churches, and declares, that, in this church, 
every church, that is, the faithful from every side, must meet or agree 
together, propler potiorem principalitatem.” 

Mr. Newman, like those with whom he has at present ranged 
himself, has adduced this passage. I am not surprised, because 
it has the singular merit, which recommends it greatly to Roman 
controversialists, of not being capable of being translated with 
certainty : no defeat, therefore, can be sustained. The passage 
is not in the words of Irenzus, although it has the advantage of 
his name: it is but part of a Latin translation (of his work), 
which is often so bald and literal as to lose its meaning, and is 
sometimes, we know, inaccurate. Not only is the word “ po- 
tiorem” disputed, but a leading word of the sentence, “convenire,” 
may be the substitute for different Greek words, and the sense 
of the passage depends upon which is selected, which selection 
is merely arbitrary, until the original Greek w ord is known and 
which is lost; and, in consequence, the passage is what is called 
a crux, for the especial torture of the commentators. This is 
all well know n, and yet, with all iis awful defects, Mr, Newman 
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has adduced it, although it is but a disputed translation of an 
assertion of a Gaulish bishop; and, to make it more ridiculous, 
brought to prove what we know, from the bishop’s own conduct, 
that he did not believe, and did not practise. Still it 1s brought 
out to fill up this array. 

Let us, however, avoid Mr. Newman’s example, and enter 
into particulars. We do not dread inquiry and particularity. 
And first of all, Mr. Newman has stated what is not true. 
Ireneus does not express any preference for Roman tradition, 
over that of any other apostolical church, which is the conclu- 
sion Mr. Newman intends his reader to draw from his expres- 
sion. He refers to the doctrine of all of them in the same high 
terms; but, that he might not be tedious, he only named at any 
length Rome and Smyrna. We may guess, indeed we may say 
that we know, his reasons for such a selection, without our 
assuming & supremacy (the existence of which has to be proved) 
in either one or the other church. He named Rome, on account 
of the magnitude, and the antiquity, and the fame of the church;* 
and because it was founded, as lrenzus believed, by Peter and 
Paul; possibly also, because it was the only apostolic church in 
the west; and Ireneus was then living in Gaul. And he named 
Smyrna, because he was himself, probably, from that city origi- 
nally ; and because he had seen Polycarp its bishop; and had 
heard him teach, and knew that his doctrine was what he had 
learnt from the apostles, which doctrine he had also committed 
to the church there, and which Lrenezus said was alone true. 
Surely Roman teaching could not have a purer descent. Of 
Kphesus he spoke but shortly, yet he said that its doctrine was 
% true witness of the apostolic tradition. ‘To lead an English 
reader to imagine from such a mention of Rome, that Irenzeus 
asserted any preference for Roman doctrine in itself, is not act- 
ing with truth. But Mr. Newman is also guilty of suppression. 
I will now transcribe the whole passage as we have it. 


“ Sed quoniam valde longum est, in hoe tali volumine omnium 
ecclesiarum enumerare successiones, maxime et antiquissime et 
omnibus cognite, a gloriosissimis duobus Apostolis Petro et Paulo 
Rome fundate et constitutes ecclesie, cam quam habet ab apostolis 
traditionem, et annunciatam hominibus fidem, per successiones epis- 
coporum pervenientem usque ad nos indicantes, coufundimus omnes 
eos, qui quoquo modo vel per sui placentiam malam, vel vanam glo- 
riam, vel per ceecitatem et malam sententiam, preeterquam oportet 
colligunt. Ad hane enim ecclesiam propter potentiorem [potioremj 
principalitatem necesse est omnem convenire ecclesiam, hoc est, eos 
qui sunt undique fideles, in qua semper ab his, qui sunt undique, con- 
servata est ea que est ab apostolis traditio.” 


* If Trenwus is to be understood as Mr. Newman has translated him, then 
Irenwus told a tale, since Rome was not the most ancient church. 
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This is the Latin translation of the passage out of Irenens, 
the original of which, as I have said, is lost; and | beg the reader 
to remark that the beginning of it, which Mr. Newman has not 
translated, shows us why Lrenzus did not equally notice the sue- 
cession of the other apostolical churches, and that it was not 
from any preference in itself for Roman tradition, but from want 
of room, or fear of tediousness. And I also beg him to remark 
the latter part, which Mr. Newman has also omitted to translate, 
and which overthrows his interpretation altogether. “ In this 
church (Mr. Newman translates) every church, that is, the faithful 
from every side, must meet or agree together [two very different 
meanings of the word conyenire] propter potiorem principali- 
taten.” What Mr. Newman wants the reader to believe is, I 
think, that Ireneus spoke of Rome, as the men of my county 
sometimes speak of Roseberry Topping—as a sort of central 
spot on the earth—and as ‘all friends round Roseberry Topping,’ 
means all friends in the wide world, so “ the faithful from ev ery 
side” of Rome, is to mean all Christians everywhere. That, 1 
suppose, is Mr. Newman’s meaning. But the latter part aa 
the Latin sentence above quoted, and which Mr. Newman has 
omitted to translate and bring before the English reader, de- 
stroys such a notion; because those C hristians everywhere, all 
over the earth, are said to have preserved in the church of Rome 
the apostolic tradition, language which can only apply to those 
who locally belonged to it. This, 1 have not the slightest doubt, 
would be found, had we Irenzus’s own words, to be the true mean- 
ing of the passage. ‘The substitution of “ cos qui sunt undique 
fideles” for “omnem ecclesiam”—seems a local limitation, and 
to confirm my view; and if the reader observes that the word 
which Mr. Newman translates “ in”—* in this church”—is in the 
Latin “ ad,” that is, “ to” this church, and that “ convenire” may 
be the Latin for cuvrpexev, or a word hike it, and that “ princi- 
palitatem” aptly expresses the position of the mother church 
when compared with the affiliated churches, I think that he will 
come to the conclusion, that, whatever the passage may mean, 
—which we shall never certainly know until we see the original 
Greek—it proves no papal supremacy ; but will be amply satis- 
fied by referring it to a metropolitan influence or authority over 
those neighbouring churches, which looked up to Rome as their 
head, and which no one denies to Rome, or to any other large 


and apostolical see—and she was the largest. 
The next instance is: 


“O church, happy in its position,” says Tertullian, “ into which the 
apostles poured out together with their blood their whole doctrine.” 


I suppose that Mr. Newman has read the passage, as if after 
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the word “ which” the word “ exclusively” had been inserted. At 
present it is an instance quite after the pattern of Falstaff’s 
soldier—it “presents no mark to the enemy.” So I shall pass 
on to the next. 

“ The presbyters of St. Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, complain 
of his doctrine to St, Dionysius of Rome—the latter expostulates with 
him, and he explains.” 

Mr. Newman ought to have said, that the Roman Dionysius, 
on hearing the report, wrote a book against his Alexandrian 
namesake, and that the latter replied by a book ; and it will ex- 
hibit rather an amusing interchange between the judge and the 
criminal, which is the position of these two parties, if this pas- 
sage has anything to do with the papal supremacy. If sucha 
precedent were ordered to be followed in England, learned as 
our respective benches of bishops and judges are, still it would, 
I suspect, create considerable uneasiness. 

“ The Emperor of Italy leaves to the bishops of Italy and Rome the 
decision, whether or not Paul of Samosata shall be dispossessed of the 
see house at Antioch.” 


Mr. Newman seems to me to have totally mistaken what he 
is quoting. The council at Antioch had deposed the bishop and 
appointed a new one ; but the old one would not quit some house 
belonging to the church. The orthodox Antioch Christians, 
therefore, begged of the emperor to interfere. The Pagan, 
having two parties of opposite opinions before him, and knowing 
nothing of the merits of the matter, gave a decision, and an 
exceedingly good one. He ordered that that bishop should 
have it to whom the bishops of Italy and Rome—not the Roman 
bishop—but the bishops of Italy and Rome—sent letters of 
communion—that is, who agreed in doctrine with the Western 
church. The question of the house was not left to the decision 
of the West. The emperor had decided: and the result could 
be, and probably was, known, without the Western bishops 
having even heard of the decision. Whichever of the two 
bishops could show the letters of communion, would have the 
house. There is an important difference, it will be immediately 
seen, in these two ways of stating the facts. It is curious, that 
& person so acute as Mr. Newman should have overlooked the 
ee proceedings of that council which overthrow his fancied 
supremacy. 

I shall not notice here the references to Cyprian and Fir- 
milian, because | have already spoken on that subject in my 
second letter. It seems to me strange, that any person, with 
any pretensions to integrity, could produce such sentences ; 
none of which really relate to the papal supremacy, and not 
even to Peter's ; since Cyprian expressly declares, that all the 
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apostles, including Peter, had a like interest, honour, and 
power, in the church, (Peter in his view being only a figure 
of unity ;) and withhold the overwhelming evidence of Cyprian’s 
sayings and doings, which maintain, as strongly as it is 
possible, the denial of any supremacy in Rome. I hardly 
know a name in history more really hateful to the Roman party 
than Cyprian’s. He was, in the article of the supremacy, the 
Luther of the third century. ‘The Roman party, however, have 
amply avenged themselves. ‘They have not only interpolited 
and corrupted his writings, but also so pervert them, as to en- 
deavour to prove their supremacy from them, and such conduct, 
I think, Cyprian, if he were to revisit the glimpses of the moon, 
would consider the very quintessence of revenge. 

I shall now notice the remaining five extracts, to which one 
reply will suffice :— 

“The heretic Marcion excommunicated in Pontus betakes himself 
to Rome.” 


“The Montanists in Phrygia come to Rome to gain the counte- 
nance of its Bishop.” 


And they obtained it, although I am by no means certain that 
they went for it; there is a curious conjecture on that subject. 

“ Praxeas from Africa [Asia] attempts the like, and for a while is 
successful,” 


“Fortunatus and Felix, deposed by St. Cyprian, have recourse to 
Rome.” 


“ Basilides, deposed in Spain, betakes himself to Rome, and gains 
the ear of St. Stephen.” 


This is an extraordinary addition to the “ body of proof”—a 
very odd illustration of the papal supremacy. I do not know 
Mr. Newman, and I, therefore, assume that he is serious—else, 
as we know that there are minds who enjoy the confusion of 
less daring followers, I might have thought, that these heretics 
and profligates and blasphemers were thus brought together to 
astonish rather than to convince. Mr. Newman surely knew 
that the Roman supremacy would not be proved by showing the 
journey of these graceless characters to Rome, or even their 
hearty reception by the Roman bishop: such proof would only 
show that the bishop had been a hasty, or an ignorant, or a bad 
man, or perhaps all three ; or he might be like some that Mr. 
Newman names, who were in doubt where the church was, and 
might be thinking with Tertullian, that perhaps it was among 
the Montanists ; but all this would not prove the supremacy. 
What Mr. Newman had to show was, that these people 
appealed to the Bishop of Rome from the sentence of excom- 
munication pronounced against them, and that he interfered, 
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and that the opposite party acknowledged his right to interfere, 
and submitted to his sentence, and restored the parties to their 
previous position. Can Mr. Newman show that that was the 
case, with any one of these people ’?’—and if he cannot, what 
shadow of proof is there of any supremacy? Their journey to 
Rome is no proof in itself of any supremacy. In the first place, 
they could not stay at home ; in the second, Rome was the great 
Babylon of wickedness. Vice and heresy too prominent, or in too 
bad odour at home, could be concealed or kept in countenance 
there. Moreover, they did not despair of winning the patronage 
of its Bishop. The Montanists had done so. Praxeas had 
done so. Fortunatus and Felix would very probably have 
done so, had not the Roman bishop been afraid of Cyprian, 
who was a straightforward man, and not to be trifled with; and 
Basilides, a self-convicted idolater and blasphemer, had done 
so. Indeed, it would seem, that there were but few depraved 
ecclesiastics in antiquity, who had not found patronage at 
Rome, and while success lasted, they had been rewarded, by 
having the spoil of the rich Roman community. But should 
they accidentally have been so unlucky as not to win the bishop, 
there was still the great probability of creating a party among the 
laity, and of entrapping, what was probably a main object with 
some of the heretics, the Roman women. Rich, vain, and 
sensual, these last occupy a no small chapter in the history of 
heresy. In short, Rome was the great centre point of vice, and 
the supremacy which brought such characters to Rome, was 
nothing else than the supremacy of evil. Mr. Newman may 
call it, if he will, the papal supremacy—it will be his name, not 
mine—and if he thinks that these two supremacies are iden- 
tical, and may be substituted indifferently for each other, —and 
he is a good judge,—his writings show that he is not only very 
fond of, but very clever in, substitutions,—be it so. I have 
nothing to do with it—nor more to say, than merely to hint, 
that if Mr. Newman is correct, there must be much more truth 
in a certain modern interpretation of the Book of Revelations 
than I have hitherto imagined. 

Such is Mr. Newman’s self-illustrating body of ante-Nicene 
proof for the Roman supremacy, of which he amusingly says, 
* Whatever objections may be made to this or that particular fact, 
and I do not think that any valid one can be raised, still, on the 
whole, I consider, that a cumulative argument rises from them 
in favour of the active and the doctrinal authority of Rome, much 
stronger than any argument which can be drawn from the same 
era for the doctrine of the real presence.” With the comparative 
argument, I have nothing here to do. But I would now, on my 
part, request the reader to bear in mind the definition which | 
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have given of the papal supremacy, and then, to re-examine 
each instance of this cumulative argument, and ask himself— 
(1), Is there, in any one of them, anything that might not have 
occurred in any see, placed in such a city as Rome ; (2), Whether 
all, together, justify the assumption of such a monstrous doctrine 
as the papal supremacy, and whether an attribution of them to 
such an improved supremacy, is not an exercise of the wildest 
fancy. 

I have not made these observations with any view of edifying 
Mr. Newman. He has been, I fear, far too long wedded to 
sophistry, and accustomed to a loose and sceptical way of 
writing and thinking,—that is, if his writing be a true expres- 
sion of his thinking,—to expect any amendment from him. 
But I have written them with a view to warn some, who may 
perhaps be misled by a name, and to induce them to pause, and 
weigh what they read, before they give their assent to it. If 
Mr. Newman can rely upon such proofs as these for a Papal 
supremacy—proofs which we can test and discover their child- 
ishness,—what confidence can we have in statements which we 
cannot so easily test, or in an argument, the steps of which we do 
not so clearly see or understand? Mr. Newman cannot be a 
safe guide forany one. His changes should teach us that. And 
although, in one respect, every credit may be due to him for his 
readiness to yield to his convictions, still that very facility of 
change cannot particularly strengthen our opinion of the 
stability of his mind or the soundness of his judgment. His 
creed seems to be but a collection of probabilities: and any 
article may be removed out of it any day, if only another is pre- 
sented to him in a light that at the time makes it look more pro- 
bable ; or any addition may be made, should the addition seem 
more probable than some tenet that he has already received. 
Hence the adoption of such a dreadful weapon as the one which 
is called the “kill or cure” remedy, in the 85th Tract for the 
Times: where the cure is probably only the addition of some 
heresy or controverted doctrine; while the killing is a death 
indeed—the shipwreck of the reader’s faith and hope. The 
85th Tract for the Times has always appeared to me more 
dangerous than any professed infidel book I know; because 
the weapons are infidel, while they are clothed in the language 
of piety, and used by one who is advocating what he thinks 
to be Christianity. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
J.S. 
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ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND. 
NO, Iv. 


PURITAN STYLE. No. II. 


Tur writer of whom I come now to speak is described by 
Strype as “a man of great parts and acquired learning” *—“ a 
very ingenious as well as a learned man”t—1in fact, as “ one of 
the best and eminentest sort of divines.”"} Whether he was of 
St. John’s College in Cambridge, as Strype says in one place,{ 
or of Queens’ College, as he tells us in another,|| is of little con- 
sequence, though I believe the latter is the truth; at any rate, 
he was, according to the same authority, “one of those many 
brave shoots that the university of Cambridge then produced,”4 
and “one of the greatest ornaments of learning then in Cam- 
bridge.” ** 

There seem to have been some among his contemporaries 
whose opinion resembled this, for when Bishop Gardiner was 
denies of the see of Winchester, Dr. John Ponet, who was 
then Bishop of Rochester, and who had previously been chap- 
lain to King Henry VIIL., and to Archbishop Cranmer, was se- 
lected to fill the vacant see. He held it until the accession of 
Queen Mary, when he fled beyond sea, and became one of that 
body of exiles whose proceedings form the subject of our pre- 
sent inquiry. 

First of all, however, (and for the present exclusively,) we are 
concerned with his style as a writer, and perhaps I cannot illus- 
trate this better than by quoting his description of his prede- 
cessor in the see of Winchester. It is incidentally brought into 
his account of Sir William Paget, and is as follows :— 


“« And how at leinght was P[aget] the maister of practices handled, 
that will haue one parte in euery pagent, if he maye by prayeng or 
paieng put in his foote? But before | procede to speake of this mais- 
ter of practices it shall not be amysse, that I tell you somwhat of his 
maister the doctour of practices. For albeit this doctour be now (but 
to late) throughly knowen, yet it shall be requisite, that our posteritie 
knowe what he was, and by his description see, how nature had shaped 
the outwarde partes, to declare what was within. This doctour hade 
a swart colour, an hanging loke, frowning browes, eiesan ynche within 
the head, a nose hooked like a bussarde, wyde nosetrilles like a horse, 
ever snuffing in to the wynde, a sparowe mouthe, great pawes like the 
deuil, talauntes on his fete like a grype, two ynches longer than the 


* Cran. i. 403. + Cran. ii. 607. Cheke, 95. 
§ Cran, i. 403, ) Smith, 13. Smith, 159. 
** Cheke, 18, 
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naturall toes, and so tyed to with sinowes, that he coulde not abyde 
to be touched, nor scarce suffre them to touche the stones, 

And nature hauing thus shaped the forme of an outwarde monstre, 
it gaue him a vengeable witte, which at Cambridge by labour and 
diligence he hade made a great deale worse, and brought vp many in 
that facultie: Wriothesley, Germayne Gardiner (whom he caused 
spedily to be hanged, least he should haue to muche disclosed his 
maisters arte) and among many other this maister or proctour of prac- 
tices, whom we are now entred to speake of. 

This doctour to geue some signification of his nature and conning to 
come alofte, that he might doo the more mischief, betrayeth his M. 
Carnall Wolsei:* and more than any other laboureth the diuorse be- 
twene king Henry and the dowager. And by and by he earnestly 
sought to haue ridden in the kinges bootes: worse could not content 
him. But whan he sawe that wold not be, and considred it better to 
haue stoare than one ouly paire (for so perchaunce he might haue 
tounde them somtymes not all cleane whan he wolde haue vsed them, 
and also it should be a let to bring to passe that he purposed) he 
chaungeth his purpose : and bycause none shoulde remembre his prac- 
tices before, nor suspecte the rest to come, he shaueth his crowne as 
broade as a saweer, and decketh him self with a white smocke like a 
portour of the Stiliarde. But what nedeth suche circumlocucion, whan 
euery body knoweth this doctour of practices was called D. Stephan 
Gardiner? After this, his lucke was to be committed to the towre, 
ven Tyburne hade ben a place more worthy his desertes.”+—Sig. 

iii, 

Another passage relating to Bishop Gardiner is as follows. 

Speaking of the debasement of the coin he says :— 


“ Which thing the great deuil and cutthrote of England (the papistes 
God) in his sermon that he made at Paules Crosse, upon th s theme 
(now is the tyme to wake from slepe, my brethren, for now is our 
ioie aud pompe more nye, than whan we before dissembled to beleue 
inChrist. Be of good cheare, my disciples, our trouble is past, our ioye 
is at hande) letted not to blustre out. In this sermon to bring the 
dead innocent and blessed King Edwarde (whom for his vertue he 
hated) in hatred of the people: for he imputed to him (a childe 
and a warde) the lewde and wicked behaveour of his cruell coun- 


* This sort of wit is very characteristic of the school of writers with which we are 
concerned, and tu which Bishop Ponet belonged. He had before (Sig. G. iii.) said 
“as Carnal Phoole truly citeth,” &c. ‘The reader will observe that the name of the 
Cardinal, now commonly called Pole, was then generally pronounced as if spelt (and 
frequently was spelt) Poo/, or Poole. 

+ The reader of the foregoing extract will probably be surprised to find Strype 
quoting this description of Bishop Gardiner, ani telling us that Bishop Ponet “ left 
a character of him, concealing the bishop’s name under the periphrasis of the doctor 
of practices,” (M. 111. i. 450,) while the expression of his name occurs so im- 
mediately after the description, as the reader may sce by this extract, and is, in the 
original book, rendered peculiarly conspicuous by being the only two words of roman 
type in the middle of the page of italic, 
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sailours, &c. .... the same deuil Gardyner was the chief counsaillour 
to have the money abased, to maintain the same. And now lately 
(whan he hath broken his chayne) devised Rosemary pence,” &c.— 
Sig. F. ij. 6. 

It is impossible to quote the passage without directing the 
attention of the reader to the irreverent burlesque of Scripture 
which it contains, and which was too common, and too character- 
istic among the writers with whom we are now engaged. As to the 
exiled prelate’s power of invective, however, it is a very inadequate 
specimen. A much better may be found in his attack on Bisho 
Bonner. Let the reader imagine the ex-Bishop of Winchester 
in his place of safety breaking out in such terms on the Bishop 
of London—on one whom, independent of all respect due to 
office, it might have been thought right and wise to conciliate, 


and whom, to say the least, it could not be christian, or humane, 
or politic, to exasperate ;— 


“Were not the ymages and Roodeloftes in Englande destroied by 
autoritie of ciuile power ? And dothe not Boner the Archbocher of 
London for all that forge them that obeied the authoritie (bicause he 
saieth, it was not lauful) to make them vp again at their owne 
charges? But Boner, thou that allowest nothing to be well done (by 
what soeuer autoritie it be done) except it be laufull, nor nothing to 
be laufull that is not agreing to thy canon lawes: I haue to saie to 
thee . Stande stil a while, whilest I rubbe the. Tell me plainly, and 
face not out a lie, as thou arte wont: speake not one thing, and thinke 
an other, as thy nature is: ones in thy life tell the truthe, and shame 
thy maister the deuil. If thou were the sonne of the earthe by thy 
fathers side, and of an erraunt hoore by the mother, and so a bastarde : 
by what autoritie saiest thou thy masse, whan thy lawes suffre no 
bastardes to be priestes without dispensacion? how comest thou to 
be a bishop, whan thy lawes saie, thou maiest be no priest? How 
be thy indgements laufull, whan thou by thy canones maiest be no 
iudge? All men knowe, that thy mother whan thou wast begoten, 
was an hoore, 

The common voice and fame saieth, and the truthe is, that albeit 
one Boner (a bare whippe lacke) for lucre of money toke vpon him 
to be thy futher, and than to mary thy mother, yet thou wast persone 
Sauages bastarde: and of that race come thy cousins Wimmeslowe 
thy Archediacon of London (a mete eie for suche a grosse head) and 
Wimslowe his brother, and a great meany moo notable. ‘These 
thinges be so euident and plaine, that thou cannest not (without 
blushing) denie them: neither thou wilt (I knowe) denie them. 
For thou boastest and braggest muche, that thou comest of gentil 
blood, 

But thou wilt saye, thou hast a bull of dispensacion from the pope, 
I require to knowe, what time it was graunted. Thou saiest, whan 
thou wast at Rome, It is even that I requiered, Thou wast indede 
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at Rome, proctour for the princes dowager the Quenes mother, in the 
cause of dinorce betwene King Henry the viii. and her. 

Whan thou sawest that no prebendes, no Archediaconries, no 
bishoprikes were to be goten by continuing on her parte, thou be- 
traidest her cause, and becamest of counsail with the King. O noble 
counsaillour. O seuere and laufull iudge. 

A mete man to sit in condemnacion of so many innocentes: yea 
more mete to stande on the pillarie, than in a pulpit: to be tied 
vp in_a boare franke, than walke in a princes chambre: to weare a 
Tiburne tippet, than a graie amise.”’— Sig. D.vii. 


One can understand, after reading such a passage as this, 
how it came that Bishop Ponet entertained John Bale as his 
chaplain. To the exiled bishop, however, it seemed all too 
little ; he has not done with the object of his wrath, and he pre- 
sently returns to the charge ;— 


“ But Boner, I maye not leaue thee thus; Geue me leaue (Sauage 
nme | to dispute this mater of laufull and not laufull, a litle more 
with thee. If thou and the rest of the traitours thy Companiones 
should persuade the frendeles Quene of England (whom ye haue en- 
chaunted) to geue ouer the towne of Calese and Barwike to a 
straunge prince, and (contrary to her othe not to diminishe any parte 
of the rightes of the Crowne and liberties of the people, which kinges 
of England at their Coronacion in tymes past made, and which she 
also made to her subiectes, whan she was crowned before she was a 
perfit Quene) she folowed your counsail, som noble personage sent 
thider to deliuer the keyes, and the deputie and garison did not strike 
of the messagiers head, and set it on the gates, but obeyed it, and not 
resisted it: wer not thou and thi felowes traitours for persuading her 
so doo? hade not she broken her othe and promyse ? were not that- 
tournay a traitour for doing that he was commaunded? were not the 
deputie and garison traitours for suffring it to be done? Answer. 
What cannest thou saie for thy self and thy folowes? [sic] Giltie, 
or not giltie? Thou standest mewet, what not a worde? Thou art 
sure, your good will, will stande you in as good stede, as the dede 
done. Neither doo ye passe, though the crowes be fedde with your 
carion carcases, and the deuil with your soules, so ye maye leaue be- 
hinde you a fame, that by your traytourie, the laitie of England was 
destroyed, and the spiritualtie restored to their pompe and lordly 
power, 

But before the halter stoppe thy winde, Boner, let vs knowe, what 
thou canst saye for her. Sayest thou, Ye ag be not bounden by 
theyr othes and promisses ?” &c.—Sig. E. ii. 


These extracts are perhaps sufficient to give the reader some 
idea of Bishop Ponet’s style, and to lead him to suspect that 
Where these are to be found, he may find more and worse. 

Let us, therefore, proceed to the third writer, of whom I have 
to speak on this occasion—that is, Bartholomew Traheron, 
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whom Strype introduces as “a learned man, and well studied in 
the divinity of the gospel,” * and who was, according to Anthony 
a Wood, “a compleat person and much respected by scholars.” + 
He was brought up in the university of Oxford by Master 
Richard Tracey, whom Strype supposes to have been the son of 
the Tracy whose remains were burned.{ He was among those 
who were detected with John Frith at Oxford in the year 1527 
or 1528.§ He afterwards succeeded Roger Ascham in the office 
of librarian to King Edward VL., was made Dean of Chichester, | 
and named in a commission for the correction of ecclesiastical 
laws. It does not appear why his name and some others were 
soon withdrawn from this commission ;** but in a short time 
after he obtained a prebend at Windsor. 2 

On the accession of Queen Mary, he fled beyond sea; and 
the leading part which he took among the exiles is thus stated 
by Strype: “ After the separation of a part of the congregation 
at Frankford, which departed and settled, some at Basil, and 
some at Geneva, those that remained, who were for the obser- 
vation of the English book used under King Edward, began to 
set up an university. there for the maintenance of learning: 
wherein the readers constituted were, Dr. Horn, late Dean of 
Durham, for Hebrew; Dr. Mullins for Greek ; and Dr. Bartho- 
lomew Traherne or Traheron, late Dean of Chichester, for the 
divinity lecture.” 

He further tells us that Traheron, “among his other read- 
ings, read upon the beginning of St. John’s Gospel, designedly 
against the Arians, who began much to increase in these times 
(especially among Protestants), and upon the fourth chapter of 
the Revelations, which led him to treat of the providence of 
God. The reason he chose to read upon this subject was, to 
comfort himself and others by the consideration of the Divine 
Providence in their present afflicted condition. But a certain 
learned person, who had been his auditor, impugned some 
part of what he had spoken, urging that he had used irreverend 
speech, in saying, that it was in God’s will and ordinance that 
Adam should sin, making God the author of sin.”+t 

Strype gives some further account of the dissension and of a 
lecture which Traheron read in defence of his opinion, but he 
says nothing of a tract which he published, and which must, | 
presume, relate to the same matter. It is, at all events, directed 


* Mem, IT. i. 420. 
t Ath, 324., ed. Bliss. Mem. II. i, 421. 
§ Mem. I. i. S81. Mem. IL. ii. 266, 267. 
© See Strype, Mem. IT. i. 530, and IT. ii. 205, 206. 
** Strype, ibid., and see Cran. I. 388, 
tt Mem. ITI. i. 543, 
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against one of his “ co-mates in exile,” who had disagreed ‘with 
him on the same, or a very similar, point of doctrine; and as 
our only object at present is to gain some idea of the style and 
spirit of the author, it is sufficient for our purpose. At the same 
time we are doing him rather more than justice by quoting a 
work written under such circumstances and on such an occasion, 
rather than an invective against those by whom he had been 
“chased out” of his country. The title-page gives the key note 
of the composition ; and it would be hardly doing it justice to 


copy it without an attempt at something a little like a fac- 


AVNS- 
VVERE MADE BY BAR. TRA 


HERON TO A PRIVIE PAPISTE 
vvhich crepte in to the english 
congregation of christian 
exiles vndre the vi- 
sor of a fauo- 
rer of the 
gospel, 
but at length bewraied him selfe to be one 
of the popes asses, thorough his slouche ea 
res, and than became a laughing stoc 
ke to al the companie, whom 
he had amazed before 


with his maske 


{| Hereunto is added the subscription of 
the chiefest of the companie first, and after- 
ward the subscriptid of M. Ro. Watson a- 
lone, in special wordes, bicause he was cép- 

ted the best learned amonge the reste, & 
therefore his iudgement was 
most regarded and requi- 
red, 


{| Imprinted Anno. 1558. 


This is immediately followed by an address “ To Master Gil- 
bert Barckley,” (who was a fellow exile, and afterwards Bishop 
of Bath and Wells,) which begins thus :— 


“T heard with great griefe of mind, how a counterfaite papiste 
labored shamelesly to deface your most honest, and godlie be- 
havior towardes him, with the foule name‘ of simuled frenship 
and flatterie. And 1 know the tendernes of your herte, and how 
much it euer iustly grieucth you, that the good name, that god hath 


simile. 
| 
| 
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e you, should be blemished with false reportes, and impudent lies. 
ut I trust your wisedom is such, that you wil not be longe trobled, 
with the barckinges of so foule a mouthed mastife. Wherefore I ex- 
horte you to staie youselfe against this open iniurie vpon the ground 
of an honest vpright conscience, whereof sondrie, that be here present, 
and haue longe time knowen you, giue vndoubted testimonies, and 
haue seen most certaine frutes. This mastife, whose name I wil not 
uttre, though it signifie that he came of a wilie generation, hath opened 
his mouth against me also, and hath enforced himselfe to scratch, and 
teare me with his nails. But god of his goodness, hath giuen me 
alwaies, wherewith to defende myselfe. The defence that he hath 
now ministred vnto me, against this three-headed Cerberus, bred and 


long fed in the popes kennel, I dedicate to you my dear frend master 
Barckley,” &c. 


After this letter follows a statement of the matter in dispute 
relative to a passage of Augustine. It is all in a single page, 
which contains, in addition, the following title :— 


TO THIS HERE FOLOVVETH 
MASTER MASKERS REPLICATION 


This replication does not occupy a page and a half, and consi- 
dering the sort of matter with which we are at present engaged, it 
is precy temperate ; the only sentence which could be con- 
sidered offensive being this:—“If you yet undrestand not .S, 
Aug. to be manifestly against you, than I counsel you, go toa 
logician, and aske of him and he will tell you, that your asser- 
tion, which is, that it was the wil of god, that Adam should sin, 
and S. Augustines censure, which is, that man, whan he sinned, 
did not that god wold, be opposita contraria, which strive so sore, 
that thei can not stand to gether, but the one overthroweth the 
other.” One would have thought that this, which is really the 
worst, might have been received with calmness ; but, says Mas- 


ter Traheron, placing the title in the middle of the page in 
manner following— 


© HERE VPON I SENT 


HIM THIS LETTRE. 


After bringing forward various passages from Augustine, he 
thus proceeds ;— 


**I cold allege innumerable such places, but that it is pitie, to 
combre so slendre a doctor, with to manie places at once. If you had 
ben as much occupied in reading .S. Au. as you haue ben occupied in 
dreaming vain victories to your selfe, in doting after glorie, and in 
making your selfe deoncken, whith the swetenes thereof, you shuld 
haue knowen, that this is a principal proposition in .S. Aug. which to 
proue, he driueth his argumentes. But you haue spent so much time 
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in kissing your faire daughter vaine glorie, that you haue had no 
leasure, to know what Saint Ang. goeth aboute. Surely master .N. 
if you were not to be pitied bicause of your madnes, you were wel to 
be laughed at, bicause of your fondnes. But I thincke it rather my 
duetie, to lament your most miserable state. But this I wil saie, that 
if you amend not your maners in time, you shal giue me occasion, to. 
bewraie your longe eares. 

And than though you have longe walked tanqué@ leo cumanus, it wilbe 
knowen what you be in dede. I wold be lothe to make a farther 
anatomie of your foule inwarde partes, but if I shal perceaue, that it 
shalbe to your welth, I wil not sticke to giue you a launch, or two. I 
haue hitherto handled you a great deale more honestly, than you de- 
serne, for such respectes, as god knoweth, and I haue labored to couer 
manie an il fauored spotte, but if you go forth in your wickednes, I wil 
strippe you starke naked, and shew your scabbes to the world. God 
almightie vouchsafe to driue out that perte spirite, that combreth you. © 
Amen.” —Sig. A. iiii. 6. 

Master Traheron does not think fit to let us see the answer 
which he received to this letter, but he gives us the following 
account of it :— 


“* @ To this lettre master Masker aunswered first, that he wold differ 
the aunswere to these places of .S. Aug. vntil I had aunswered his 
former interpretation vpon .S. Au. Secondly that I fal to to raging, and 
that I can not iustly charge him with fondnes and madnes, Thirdly 
he coniureth me to shew him his scabbes of iniquitee, if I know anie 
in him, &c. Whereunto here foloweth my aunswere.” 


Our business is obviously with the latter of these divisions ; 
on which Master Traheron says :— 


“ You saie that I fal to raging. But you shal finde in the ende, 
that it was a good honest zele vttered only to amende your outragious 
faultes, You ar angrie that I charge you with madnes, and fondnes, 
for you ca not see them, in your propre person, But if you cal to re- 
membrance your whole behauior in this only matter, that of late you 
haue enterprised amonge vs, you shal find more madnes, and fondnes, 
than can be expressed. And though you perchaiice can not find it, 
bicause you be blinded with selfe loue, yet al other mé haue marked 
it, more than maketh for your honestie. You ar not ashamed to saie, 
that you offred a writing for reconciliation, which in dede containeth 
nothing but shameles vaunting of your selfe, defacing of other far 
honester than you, railinges, malitious slaunders, and open lies. And 
yet you can not see, wherein you haue broken charitee. Was not 
that verie charitably don of you, so gredely, and so malitiously to de- 
sire, that M. Rose might be punished, a man that hath trauailed so long, 
80 painfully, and so frutefully in the ministerie of goddes worde, only 
bicause he rubbed your gauled backe, in telling you the truthe ? Was 
not that verie charitably don of you, to defame that right godlie sobre 
man, master Barckley, with most despiteful, and shameles lies? Was 
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that. verie charitably don of you to accuse, and cédemne the hole 
cépanie of hypocrital praiyng to god, besides your selfe, the greatest 
hypocrite of al? Was not that verie charitably don of you to vtter 
such a masse of poison against good men, whan you shuld have pre- 
pared your selfe to have receaued the holie communion with then, if 
you had not ben a secrete papiste, & an vngodlie man. Wo worth 
such charitee as might haue staied so godlie a purpose, if god had not 
wrought more strongly for vertue, tha the diuel cold worcke mischeu- 
ously for vice. But now bicause you coniure me, to shew what scabbes_ 
of iniquitie 1 know in you, I wil discharge my conscience. First I 
saie that you ar a visored, and disguised papist, as you have plainly 
enough discovered your selfe. Secondly. I saie, that I see in you a 
proud, arrogant, contentious, vnquiet, and enuious spirite, which I 
praie god most hertely, to chase out of you, that we maie embrace 

againe as a brother, who now we have iust cause to abhorre, asa 
man voide of goddes feare, and stuffed with manie horrible vices, be- 
sides your subtil secrete papistrie. This vncleane spirite that I speake 
of, and know to be in you, is the verie cause I am sure, why you 
dissente from vs in this question of goddes prouidéce. For thorough 
goddes grace we haue not ben obscure, nor perplexed in this matter, © 
nether can you pretende ignorance. Enuie, and the loue that stil re- 
maineth in you to your old harlotte poperie, hath moued you to stirre 
these coales. Let the feare of god, and loue of truth moue you againe 
to quench the fier that you haue kendled, or surely there shalbe a fier 
kendled in your herte that no man, nor time shal quenche. But I 
trust you wil calle to god for a better minde. And to that ende I 
wrote before, and now write to you againe.” 


After a good deal more, which it is needless to copy, M. 
Traheron proceeds :— 


“ God giue to you and to me speedie repentance of our faultes, & opé 
your eyes in this matter, as he hath vouchsafed to open ours, that we 
maie together agree in the truthe, in vnfained humilitee, and in christian 
loue, which christian loue yet hath hir sharpnes, & wil bite the faultes, 

that wil not other wise be amended. Whe- 
refore at my handes you shal loke to 
haue your boils latched, & to 
haue corrosies & smarting 
plaisters laied vpon 
them vntil thei 
be cured. 


Goddes spirite directe vs. 


€ Bar. Traheron your frend 


assone as you can loue the tru- 
the.” 


After this, in a title placed as before, M. Traheron, without giv- 
ing us the reply which he received, proceeds to describe it. One 
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would have liked better to see it, especially if it was, or could 
be, such a specimen of railing as he had a right to complain 
of :— | 


q TO THIS LETTRE OVR 


countrefaite protestant sent me an aun. 
swer stuffed with an huge heape 
of railing wordes, where- 
vpon I wrote thus vn 
to him againe. 


“If you be not sore sicke, and feoble, after so great thronges, and 
after your deliuerance of such a swarme of innumerable railing 
wordes, as it were of young diuels, you maie be matched with anie 
she giaunt in the world in strong, and lustie trauail, & in your faire | 
happie childbed, It seemeth to me, that in the middest of your 
rauinge traunce, you had a litle witte remaining. For whereas you 
despeared victorie in al other thinges, you thought you wold ouer. 
comme at the lest in railing, scoffing, & taiiting. And surely you 
haue brought your swete purpose to passe. For | yeld vnto you this 
noble victorie, & hold vp my handes. And bicause you haue a 
meruailous greedie higer, & a thirst vnquencheable for vaine glorie, 
you shal haue this praise at my hades also, that you ar the ioliest 
scold, and the greatest railer, that euer I heard, or shal eare I thinke.” 
—Sig. B. iii. 

Enough has been extracted to show how this lecturer in 
divinity conducted a theological dispute with one of his own 
brethren, and that, too, in circumstances in which it might have 
been supposed that there was every motive, from the highest to 
the lowest, for brotherly kindness and charity. How he wrote 
against those by whom he consideréd himself “ chased” out of 
his country may be imagined, and it will be proper to give some 
specimens when we come to speak of the pole held and in- 
culeated by the party to which he belonged, and of their works 
viewed in connexion with the Queen and government of Eng- 
land. In the meantime, I will give one extract from a work 
which would perhaps exhibit sufficient evidence, both external 
and internal, of having come from his pen, even if he had not, 
under a thin veil of Hebrew and Greek, almost put his name to 
it. It is entitled, “ A Warning to England to repente, and to 
turne to god from idolatrie and poperie by the terrible exemple 
of Calece, given the 7. of March. Anno. D, 1558. By Benthal- 
mai Outis”; and, after quotations from Heb. xiii. and Joel ii., 
is added, “| Imprinted Anno. D. 1558.”; but there is no name 
of place or printer. Instead of any of those parts which have 
a more direct political bearing, and for congruity with the ex- 
tracts already given from Bale and Ponet, I will give a speei- 
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men of M. Traheron’s way of treating the clergy and Bishop 
Bonner. Addressing England, he parenthetically says :— 


“ Here I may not let scape the priestes of Calece, a foule broode of 
thy henne. Papistes they were and verie furies of hel. But if they 
be compared to thy prelates and preistes, they were but demipapistes 
and demidiuels. For he that wold discouer the foule inwarde partes 
of thy shauelinges and filthie smered flocke, shuld seem to rake vp 
the bottome of hel, yea he that wold shew the outwarde partes of them 
naked should shew the fowlest sight that euer was sene in the world. 
For what idolatrie, what pride, what covetousness, what cruetie, what 
lecherie, what sodomitrie was euer heard of in anie age, that thei 
have not far exceded? ‘Thou canst not name a bishoppe, but thou 
shalt see his toungue swollen with blasphemie, his'fingers dropping with 
the blood of innocentes, his bodie spotted with most filthie villanie, & 
the rest of thy AEgyptian shauelinges, striue which shal passe other 
farthiest in al kindes of beastlie abomination.” 


Then after a passage so gross that it must be omitted, he 
adds :— 


“ So manifolde, so execrable, so outrageous is their cies and 
wickednes. Who can thinke on that bloodie beast Bonner, but a 
most grislie, vgle & horrible monstre shal be presented before his eyes, 
such a one as no ay posers in boisteousnes, no furies of hel with 
their snakie heares in al pointes of mischief, no Cerberus in blasphe- 
mous roaring, no find in raging, in tearing, and in deuouring inno- 
centes, can ouermatche. But I wil leave that botomles sea of most 
filthie stincking vices and passe farther.”’ 


M. Traheron passed farther to what was more directly poli- 
tical; and to the opinions of himself and his companions on 
such subjects, I hope ta direct the reader’s attention in some 
succeeding papers. In this and the preceding, my object has 
been to give some specimens of the style adopted by the writers 
whose particular opinions [ hope hereafter to exhibit and 
discuss. I think I shall not be charged with bringing forward 
for that purpose obscure and unaccredited men ; and that those 
who have any acquaintance with the manners and language of 
the age will admit that something more than the general 
custom of the age is required to account for the style of writing 
which they used. I am, &c. S. R, Marrianp. 
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ARCHBISHOP WARHAM’S VISITATION IN THE YEAR 1511. 
(Continued from p. 313.) 


Decanatus de Wrestbere. 


“Decimo tertio die mensis Septembris A.D. 1511, in ecclesia 
parochiali de Herne Reverendissimus in Christo pater et Domi- 
nus Dominus Willielmus permissione divina Cantuariensis 
Archiepiscopus, &c., visitavit clerum et populum decanatus de 
Westbere predicti, sermone prius finito, &c.” 


[Then follows the “ Monitio generalis” to the same effect as 
that already given; and then] 


Sequuntur detecta et comperta in dicto— 
Decanatu de Westbere. 


Eccuesia 8S. LAURENCII IN TENNET. 


80. Compertum est. That the executors of Robert Arch with- 
draw ten marks from the said church the which in the last 
will of the said Robert was bequeathed as shall appear by 
the testament more plainly and for two baner-clothes 
Xlii.s. iv.d, 

{On the xii December* Richard Norwood the executor of John 
Arch appeared and said that the sum claimed for the church was 
in the hands of one Thomas Lyncoln, whom the Commissary 
directed to be cited to appear on the 1Ith March next ensuing. 
On which day the said Thomas Lincoln appeared and acknow- 
ledged that he owed the church on account of a legacy of Robert 
Arch vi.l. vi.s. viii.d. The Commissary enjoined him to pay it 
before Pentecost, under pain of excommunication, Moreover the 
said Thomas promised that if a greater amount could be shown 
to be due he would pay it.] 


81. Item. The executors of Iulyan St. Nicholas withdraweth 
from the said church certain things that shall appear more 
evidently by her testament and last will. 


[The Churchwardens appeared and stated that they knew not 
how to get information respecting the will of Iuliana St. Nicholas, 
or who were her executors. ] 


* This date may be assumed for the acta when no other is mentioned. 
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Ecclesia DE SWAKLIFF vel SWALCLIF. 


Compertum est. That the window over the high Altar lakketh 
reparation. 
(The Rector (for whose name a blank is left) appeared and was 


enjoined to repair the window of the chancel before the feast of 
the Nativity of St. John the Baptist, under pain of sequestration. | 


Item. The parsonage is in decay. Item, the Mass book is 
not sufficient. 


Seon was also enjoined to repair his Rectory before Michaelinas 
under pain of sequestration; and the churchwardens were en- 
joined to provide a fit Missal before Easter under pain of excom- 
munication. 


Item. Sir Iames. parish priest draweth to one Iohn Potter's 
wife, and she cannot be rid of him. 


[Sir Iames Comer parish chaplain denied the article objected 
to him, The Commissary appointed him the Thursday next_after 
the Purification to clear himself quinta manu. On which day he 
appeared, and having legitimately cleared himself was dismissed. ] 


Item. The said Sir Iames doth stand hearkening under 
men’s windows at x. of the clock in the night. 7 


[He denied the article; cleared himself as above and was dis- 
missed. | 


CAPELLA DE Hota vel HoTHE in parochia de REcULVER. 


Com est. That the Vicar is bounden to find a priest 
iii days a week to sing among us, the which oftentimes 
we have not. 


[Master Leonard Eglesfeld appeared, and was enjoined to serve 
the cure of the chapel of Hothe by a fit chaplain, and that the said 
chaplain should say mass weekly according to ancient custom, 
under pain of sequestration. ] 


Item. The chauntery priest that is bound to sing there 
cometh but seldom thither. 


[Sir Iohn Chalcot the chantry priest appeared ; and the Com- 
missary enjoined him duly to serve his chantry and to reside on 
the same under pain of sequestration, unless he should obtain a 
dispensation from the Archbishop. | 


Item. That there lacketh a pix and chrismatory, and that a 
bell is broken, and that the church porch lacketh reparation, 
and the church house lacketh reparation. 


[ The Churchwardens and Parishioners were enjoined to provide 
a pix and chrismatory before Easter, and to repair the broken bell 
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before St. John Baptist’s day, and .to repair the Church Porch, 

and the house belonging to the church, before All Saints Day 
penalty of xl.s, to be applied to the reparation of) 

chester bridge. | 


89. Item. That Simon Fantyng withdraweth xxvi.s. viii.d., the. 
_ which Richard Fantyng bequeathed to the said church. 


[Simon Fantyng appeared and acknowledged the debt and was. 
enjoined to pay it before the Feast of Purification, under pain of 
excommunication. ] 


90. Item. That Simon Fantyng aforesaid withdraweth x.s. 
bequeathed by the executors of William Bury. 


tg acknowledged the debt and was enjoined to pay before St. . 
John Baptist’s day. 
July 4, 1512. The Churchwardens appeared, and in the presence 
of the said Simon, affirmed that he had not paid the said sums 
. of 26s. 8d. and 10s. nor any part thereof. ‘The Commissary de- 
clared him Excommunicated for disobedience to his Monitions 
and injunctions, 


26th July. He appeared and submitted himself and craved abso- 
lution, which on his taking the oath of obedience was granted, and 
immediately the Commissary, with the consent of the Church- 
wardens, (ex concessu iconomorum) enjoined him to pay the said 
sums before Michaelmas. 


91. Item. That Benet Dobilrose of Herne oweth for farm of 
the church lands Ix.s. Thomas Cole for rent by year 
iiid. and so for vi years to the church xviiid. Henry 
Kennet de Cosmosene debet de redditu xxi.d. Robert 
Hunt withdraweth from the church of the bequest of port 
[read Porter] iii.s. iv.d. William Pilcher and Isabel with- 
draweth iiii.s. of rent due by Thomas Baker. 


[The same day Benet Dubrose appeared, and said that he was 
indebted to the church, to what amount he did not know ; but he 
undertook to account with the Churchwardens before the Purifi- 
cation, and to inform the Commissary on the Thursday next 
after that Feast. On which Thursday the said Benet appeared, 
and alledged many reasons why he could not account. with the 
Churchwardens. The Commissary assigned him to account with 
them before the Wednesday next after St. Valentine’s day, 
and to pay them such sum as by that account should appear to 
be due; and to appear on the Wednesday following to bring such” 

- account and the money due. Also the beuniniey admonished 
the Churchwardens to be present. On which day the parties 
appeared, and Benet said that he had accounted with the Church- 
wardens and paid them xx.s. and that he still owed them xxv.s. 


Vor, XXIX.—April, 1846, 
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The Commissary enjoined him to pay those xxv.s. before Easter 
under pain of excommunication. 

Thomas Cole appeared and acknowledged that he was in arrear 
six years. The Commissary enjoined him to pay before the 
Feast of Purification, under pain of excommunication. 

Henry Kenett of Cosmesblean appeared and said that before he 
was cited he had come to an agreement with the Churchwardens ; 
which the Churchwardens confirmed. 

Robert Hunte appeared and said that he had married the widow 
of Richard Porter, and was prepared to pay the legacy of iii.s. iv.d, 
and did so on the spot. 

William Pylcher, executor of Thomas Baker, appeared and was 
enjoined to pay the Churchwardens the iv.s. before the Purifica- 
tion, or else to appear on the Thursday following, and show cause 
to the contrary. On the said Thursday, the Churchwardens ap- 
peared, and stated that he had settled with them. ] 


Item. That Symond Fantyng withdraweth from one John 
Osby and his wife xl.s. bequeathed by Richard Fantyng to 
his aforesajd wife. | 

[Simon Fantyng appeared, and said he was ready to pay the wife 
of John Osky the xl.s. Ordered to do so before Christmas, under 
pain of excommunication. | 


Item. That Sir John Shalcot claimeth dilapidation for the 
chauntery of Hoth which Sir William late had and occupied. 

[Sir John Chalcott, chantry'priest of Hothe appeared and claimed 
for dilapidations of the said chauntrey. ‘The Commissary referred 


him to M. Leonard Eglesfeld vicar of (Reculver administrator of 
the goods of Sir William Hamond the late priest of that chantry. | 


Item. The chapel is not sufficiently repaired in tiling. 


{The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair in tiling, and all 
necessary reparation, before the Feast of Assumption, under pain 
of excommunication. ] 

Item. The gate coming into the churchyard wold be re- 
paired. 

[The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair the gate before 
Easter, under pain of excommunication. ] 


Item. That there lacketh an Antiphonar which should be 
bought by Richefeld’s goods. 


[The Churchwardens were ordered to provide an Antiphonar 
with the bequest of William Richfeld when it should be paid. ] 


Item. There be other debts owen to the said church that 
we cannot get. 


[ The said Churchwardens say that they have come to an agree- 
ment with the other persons who were indebted to them. ] 
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98. Item. Sir John Michell, chauntery priest of Reculver, doth 
sow discord between the Vicar and his parishioners, and 
will not distribute holy bread in time of nede. 

[Sir John Michell chantry priest there was enjoined to behave 
himself properly between the vicar and parishioners and not to sow 
discord between them under pain of the law.*] 


Ecciesia 8S. NIcHOLAI ATWoop vel AT WADE IN THE 
IsLE oF TENETT. 


99. Compertum est. That whereas one David Crompe warden 
sometime of the said church had xiii. c. weight and Ix. of 
lead thas was belonging to the said church and so con- 
verted it to his use, and at his departure in his last will 
and testament willed his executors to restore it again to 
the church, or else the value of the same, John Duklyng 
and the wife of the said David Crompe, being executors, 
withdraweth it and will not see it paid. 

[ William Crumpe of Canterbury appeared and the Commissary 
asked him about the weight of the lead withdrawn from the 
church. The said William declared that he had not administered 
any goods belonging to David Crump, but that his widow, now 
deceased, and one John Duklyng of the city of London, were his 
executors; and forasmuch as the said John Duklyng lived out 
of the diocese, the Commissary referred the matter to the Arch- 
bishop, and admonished the Churchwardens to prosecute the 
matter before him. ] 


EccLesta S. NICHOLAI IN INSULA THANETO AT Wap. 


100. Compertum est. That John Hampton bequeathed x. marks 
to a priest to sing for his soul in the parish of St. Nicholas 
aforesaid the which is not performed. 

{The Churchwardens stated that they did not know who were, 


or are, the Executors of John Hampton : nor did they present this 
matter.t 


Ecciesia S, JOHANNIS IN TENETT. 


101. Compertum est. That the Abbot of St. Augustines Canter- 
bury withholdeth a pension from the Vicar of St. John in 
Tenett of the value of iv.l. and thereof he paid none these 
XVili years. 

{The Chanceller enjoined Master Thomas Lawrence Procurator 


of the Abbey of St. Augustin to pay the pension of the aforesaid 
Vicar of St. Johns. ] 


_* The acta belonging to this and the two preceding comperta are found among 
those belonging to Reculver at folio 63 of the Register. : 
t It does not appear why the comperta of this parish are thus disjoined. The acta 
are all under one title. 
222 
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ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


102, Item. He keepeth the tithe from the Vicar. 


[ He was enjoined to restore it.] 


103. Item. The churchyard is not kept from Hogs and other 


beasts. 


[The churchwardens ordered to repair the inclostire and keep 
the churchyard free from unclean animals, viz. pigs and others 
before next Christmas, under pain of excommunication. ] 


104. Item. There is no Mansion for the Vicar. 


 ERecmes Lawrence abovementioned ordered to build and pro- 
vide a Manse for the Vicar. | 


105. Item. William Sayer withdraweth an altar cloth from the 


church of the bequest of his mother, price iiii marks. 


[ William Sawyer appeared and was enjoined to pay the legacy 
before St. John the Baptist’s day under pain of excommuni- 
cation. ] 


106. Item, One. Arnold Lamberd withdraweth vii acres of land 


from the church. 


| Arnold Lambyn appeared and said that he had no land pertain- 
ing to the church. ‘The commissary admonished the churchwar- 
dens to prosecute the matter at common law. | 


107. Item. That the roof of the chancel lacketh covering. 


[The said Thomas Lawrence ordered to repair the chancel. | 


EccLEsIA DE CHESLET vel CHIFTELET. 


Compertum est. That Sir Iohn, saull-preest of Cheslet 
came violently upon Sir Aleyn Bukster, and strake un- 
priestly with a naked sword openly in the street and was 
likely to kill the said Sir Aleyn. 


The churchwardens and other parishioners relate that Sir John 


Belconger, the stipendiary chaplain there has withdrawn from 
the diocese. ] 


109, Item. William Hersyng willed in his last will a pair of 


shoes of silver of xxvi.s. vili.d. to be left to the Roode of 


Chisteley, and also a seme of Barley, the which Robert 
Nett withdraweth. 


[Robert Notte, a brother of the Hospital of St. Bartholomew, 
Sandwich, appeared, and said that he was not bound to furnish the 
silver shoes for the crucifix, because the house assigned to fur- 
nish them could not be sold; and that he was not bound to pay 
a quarter of barley, but that if it could be proved that he was 
bound he would doit. The churchwardens of the said church 
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exhibited a charter concerning the grant of the barley, and said 
that they would buy the house to enable him to pay the legacy ; 
Robert Nott was enjoined to find the pair of shoes and pay the 
quarter of barley before Michaelmas, under pain of excommu- 
nication. ] 


EccLEsIA DE WITSTAPLE vel WHITSTAPLE. 


110. Compertum est. That the cure is not served as it should 
be for lack of a parson or a vicar. 


[ There appeared [b/ank] as Proctor of the Master and Fellows of 
Plasshe impropriators of the church who was enjoined to provide 
a proper chaplain to serve the cure before Easter under pain of 
sequestration. ] 


111. Item. The parsonage is in great decay. 


[Ordered also to repair the rectory before the Assumption under 
paia of sequestration. ] | 


112. tem. That the great window above the high Altar is mot 
glazed. 


He was also enjoined to see that the glazing was sufficiently re- 
paired before St. John the Baptist’s day under pain of seques- 
tration. | 


113. Item. The said church is worth xxiii.l. by year. 
[ Not noticed in the Acta.] 


114. Item. William Aylmer claimeth to have of Iohn Brede, 
Thomas Aylmer, Iohn Crispe, William Crispe, and of 
lames Germyn certain lands and tenements bequeathed to 
the said William Aylmer by Iohn Aylmer paying to church- 
wardens [sic] of Witstaple vi.d. xiii.s. iv.d. 


lohn Brode, Thomas Elmer, John Crypse, William Crypse, 
and Iames Germyn, appeared and denied that they retained any 
lands belonging to William Elmer. William Elmer was enjoined 
to prove his claim on the Friday next after the Purification ; on 
which day he proved nothing and the parties were dismissed. } 


115. Item. That lohn Eyton, a married man, keepeth another 
woman beside his wife, in Edmond Coppyn’s house, the 
which is suspected to favour other in his foresaid house in 
their evil rule. 


[Iohn Eston (ste) appeared, and acknowledged that there was 
such a report, but denied its truth, He was enjoined to clear 
himself guinta Manu, on the Friday next after the Purification. 
On which day he appeared; but, failing to clear himself, the 
Commissary declared him convict, and admonished him to appear 
on the Wednesday next after St. Valentine’s day to receive 
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penance. At which time he appeared, and the Commissary en- 
joined him that on the two Sundays next ensuing, in the Church 
of Witstaple, with bare head and feet, clothed only in his shirt 
and coat, with a taper of the price of ii.d., he should precede the 
procession; and that, on the second Sunday, he should offer a 
like taper to the hands of the Curate, after the Gospel at High 
Mass had been read, under pain of excommunication. ] 


116. Item. William Hokkyn cometh not to his church these viii 
weeks but once. 


[ William Hokkyn appeared, and denied the article; and the 
Commissary, for certain causes, dismissed him on his oath ; ad- 
monishing him duly to keep his parish church on Sundays and 
Holidays, under pain of excommunication. ] 


117. Item. There is not a convenient Sexton to ring the bell. 


[The Churchwardens ordered to provide a sufficient one, be- 
for the Feast of Purification, under pain of excommunication. ] 


118. _ The parish Clerk doth not his duty as he ought 
to do. 


[The Churchwardens say that he does his duty in all things. ] 
119. Item. The said Iohn Brede, executor to one Hardy, 


keepeth a copy of his will and performeth the same at his 
pleasure, howbeit he died xx. yeares passed and more. 


_ [{Iohn Brede, executor of Robert Hardy, appeared and was en- 
joined to appear on the Friday after the Purification, to exhibit 
the will, and render account of the Administration 4nd Execution 


of it. On which day he appeared, and exhibited both the Will 
and the Account. ] 


EccLesta DE SALTER vel SESALTER. 


120. Com m est. That these legacies were bequeathed to 


the church afore written. First xx.s. by the will of William 
Smelt. tem. to St. Alphey’s chapel xld. Item. to St. 


Peter’s chapel xl.d. Item. to the reparation of Dogglonds 
Cross iii.s. iy.d. 


Cea executors of William Snelt late of Sesalter appeared 
and were enjoined to pay the legacies as stated (including Dag- 


lond’s Cross) before the feast of the Assumption, under pain of 
excommunication. ] 


121. Item. That by the will and testament of Margaret Scopis 
xx.d. was bequeathed to the said church. 


[ The executors of Margaret Scopys appeared and were en- 


joined to pay before the feast of the Assumption, under pain of 
excommunication. ] 
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122, Item. William Smelt by the said Margaret to have a priest 
y. marks to sing for her. 


[The Executors aforesaid stated that the lands and tenements 
directed to be sold to carry into effect the will of the said Mar- 
garet, had been sold, but the day appointed for the payment for 
them had not yet arrived. The Commissary enjoined them to 
provide the chaplain to celebrate for the soul of the said Mar- 


garet, as soon as they received the money, under pain of excom- 
munication. ] 


123. Item. Elenor Sawton bequeathed a Shete to the high 
Altar. 


(Elenor Swanton of the said parish appeared and said that 


she had settled with the Vicar for the Cloth; and the Church- 
wardens said the same. ] 


124, Item. There is withdrawen iv. acres of lands given by Iohn 
Usborne to the light of St. lames. 


{The Churchwardens appeared and stated that the heirs of 
Iohn Usbarne kept these lands by hereditary right; and the said 
heirs answered the Churchwardens that they could never have 
these lands unless they recovered them at common law. ‘The 
Commissary remitted them to the Common Law. ] 


125. Item. Richard Port laid violent hands upon his ghostly 
father for asking his tithes. 


[Richard Porte appeared and stated that the vicar was pro- 


secuting him at the Common law for that matter, so the Commis- 
sary dismissed him. ] 


126, Item. They have pointed a Scot to sing for William Smelt 
that willed in his testament a priest to sing for him half a 
year that should have y. marks. 


[The Executors of William Smelt said that, to their know- 
ledge, the priest who had performed that service was a fit 
person. 

ECCLESIA DE WESTBERE. 


127. Compertum est. That the parsonage is likely to fall down 
for reparation. [sic] 


[The Rector (for whose name a blank is left) appeared and 
was ordered to repair it before the feast of the Annunciation under 
pain of sequestration. | 


128. Item. That Thomas Hassing and Thomas Gilbert pay not 
their duty to the clerk as other do. 


[Thomas Hersyng and Thomas Gilbert were enjoined to pay 


the clerks salary like the other parishioners under pain of excom- 
munication. | 
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EccLEsIA DE MynsTER IN TANETT. 


129. Compertum est. That William Hyndy oweth to the church 
XXX1.s. Xid. 


William Hendy appeared and confessed the debt; and was 


ordered to pay it before Michaelmas under pain of excommuni- 
cation. | 


130. Item. That the executors of William Baker withdraweth 
ili.d. xiv.s. 


[The Executors appeared, and stated that they were in treaty 
with the Churchwardens. ] 


131. Jtem. William Hamor de Silvesdon oweth xiii.s. iv.d. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and stated that William 
Hamond had paid them. ] 


EcCLESIA DE RECOLVER vel RECULVER. 


132. Compertum est. That certain bequests are withholden by 
Symond Fantyng and Margaret his wife bequeathed to the 
church of Reculver by Thomas Germayn. 


[Simon F’antyng and his wife appeared and were ordered to 
exhibit the will of Thomas Germyne, and an account of its 
execution on the Friday after the Purification; which they did; 
and were enjoined to pay to the Churchwardens all the remain- 


ing legacies before the feast of the Assumption under pain of 
excommunication. | 


133. Item. That William Hundy of Bicheston withdraweth cer- 
tain duty due to the foresaid church. 


{William Hendy appeared and said that he was indebted (but 
he knew not how much) to the said Churchwardens, The Com- 
missary enjoined him to account with the Churchwardens, and 


pay what should appear to be due before St. John the Baptist’s 
Day under pain of excommunication. | 


134. Item. That these legacies are due to the church aforesaid. 
First, Thomas Germayn oweth for the bequest of William 
Lichfelde xi.l. vi.s. viii.d. Item. Robert Hawlett oweth for 
the bequest of Iohn Germayn xl.s. and for the bequest of 
Nicholas Hawlett the said Robert oweth xxvi.s. vilid. 


Item. lames Evell oweth for the bequest of Thomas Pam- 
plette v. nobles iii.s. iv.d. 


[Thomas Germyne appeared and was ordered to exhibit the 
will of William Richfeld and gave an account of the execution 
on the Friday after the Purification. On which day he appeared 
and exhibited the will and the account. The Commissary having 
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inspected them ordered him to pay the Churchwardens xi. vi.s. 
viii.d. before Michaelmas under pain of excommunication. 


Robert Hawlot appeared and was enjoined to pay the church- 
wardens the xl.s. before the feast of the Assumption under pain 


of excommunication and also to pay the xxvi.s. viii.d. under pain 
of the same. 


James Ewell appeared and acknowledged the debt and was 
ordered to pay the bequest of Thomas Pampelett before St. John 
the Baptist’s day under pain of excommunication. 


Lawrence Pamplet appeared, and said that he had settled with 


the Churchwardens and parishioners for a legacy of Thomas 
Pamplet. | | 


135. Item. That the tenants of Chelmonton withdraweth dieu 


the Church aforesaid, and have done wrongfully xx years, 
a mark yearly. 


[Four of the tenants of Chelmyngon appeared and denied 
that they withheld any rent, on the ground that they were under 
no obligation to pay any. The Commissary admonished the 
Churchwardens to produce proof on the Friday after the feast of 
the Purification; on which day the Churchwardens did not 
appear, and the Commissary dismissed the tenants. ] 


186. Item. The Landholders of Consonant owe to the Church of 
the yearly rent iiii.d. 


{The heirs of John Consannt appeared, and were enjoined to 
pay the Churchwardens the yearly rent of iiii.d, due to them, 
before Easter under pain of excommunication. ] 


137. Item. The Landholders of M. Swanys oweth of yearly rent 
i.d. ob. 


[John Fyshe of the City of Canterbury, one of the Execu- 
tors of John Swanne, appeared, and stated that the deceased's 
lands were not, so far as he knew, liable to the payment of ii.d, ob. 
The Commissary enjoined him to appear on the Friday after the 
feast of the Purifaction to shew cause why he should not be com- 
pelled to pay. At which time he appeared and shewing no 


cause, he was ordered to pay before Easter under pain of excome 
munication, ] 


138. Item. The Vicarage is fallen into decay. 


[M. Leonard Eglesfeld Vicar of Reculver appeared, and was 


enjoined to repair the Vicarage before Michaelmas under pain of 
sequestration. ] 


139, Item. The Chauntery priest and his clerk will not come in 
to sing divine service as it hath been used aforetime, 
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because the Vicar and his parish priest be not resident 
there. 

[The Commissary enjoined the Chauntery priest and the Clerk 
to be in the choir at the time of divine service psalmodizing 
(psalmosinando) and reading, and not in any other part of the 
Church under pain of excommunication. | 


140. Item. The Churchyard is fillid and uncleanly kept with 
hogs and other beasts going there. : 
[The Churchwardens ordered to repair the Churchyard so as 
to prevent hogs and other unclean beasts from feeding there 
before the feast of the Assumption, under pain of excommunica- 
tion. 
EccLesia DE HERON vel HERNE. 


141. Compertum est. That the Chauntery of Sir William Michell 
—* the parish of Heron is in great decay in the housyng of 
same. 


[Sir William Michell appeared and was enjoined to repair the 
houses belonging to his chantry before Michaelmas under pain 
of unless the Archbishop should enlarge the 
time. 

142. Item. That certain quit rent due unto the said chauntery 
is not paid that is to say xxiii.s. but only xvilis. by my 
Lord Chief Iudge. 


{Iohn St. Nicholas, servant of Sir Iohn Fynoux Knight, chief 
lustice appeared, and said that his Lord did not withdraw any 
Rent pertaining to the chauntery, and that he was prepared to 
answer this compert at Common Law.]} 


143. Item. That certain Lands are withdrawn from the said 
Chauntery lye in [sic] westende of Heron and cannot tell 


how to come by it, whereby the chauntery in process shall 
decay. 

[The Commissary enjoined Sir William Michell to make en- 
quiry and prosecute those who were guilty at the Common Law. ] 


144. Item. That M. Dr. Andrew vicar of Herne hath more bene- 
fices than is supposed his dispensation will extend to; and 
seemeth very negligent that he doeth not his duty to my 
Lord at this Visitation in waiting upon my Lord’s Grace. 


[The Commissary referred the matter to the Archbishop. } 


145. Item. That William Baker, lames Baker with other moo 
of the parish of Heron executors of one Hamon Hik late of 
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the same parish now dead sold iii, acres di. of land accord- 
ing to the dead’s will to pay his debts, howbeit lames Hik 
and Iohn Hik of the said parish made entrance and denulled 
the sale of an acre of the said land, wherefore the will of 
the said Hamon is not fulfilled. 


{Iames Hyk of Mynster in Thanet appeared and said that he 
was justly possessed of the lands which belonged to Hamon 
Hyk, and that he had paid for them. The Commissary en- 
joined him to appear on the Monday next after the Sunday in 
Albis to prove the P nay ove and to exhibit the will of Hamon 
Hyk. On which day he appeared, and by the will of Hamon 
Hyk then exhibited and sufficient witnesses, he proved his case, 
and the Commissary dismissed him. } 


146. Item. That one Thomas Lamsyn bequeathed to the said 
church towards the reparations of the same iii./. 


[The Commissary referred the matter to the Archbishop be- 


cause Master Roger Church, the executor of Thomas Lamsyn, lives 
out of the Diocese. ] 


147. Item. To the making of the Rood loft x1. 
[Referred to the Archbishop as before.] 


148. Item. Towards the mending of a lane called Curtes lane 
xx.s. the which is not fulfilled. 


[Referred to the Archbishop as before. ] 


149. Item. Nicholas Dane bequeathed xl.s. to the said church 
whereof is paid xx.s. the residue is not paid. 


{Edward Monyngs gentleman executor of Anthony Loveryk, 
who had been executor to Nicholas 4 Dane, appeared; and 
was enjoined to pay xx.s. by equal instalments at Michaelmas 
and Christmas, under pain of excommunication. ] 


150. Item. That Dunston Benchar bequeathed to the same 
church xl.s. 


{The churchwardens appeared and stated that they had settled 
with the Executors of Dunstan Benchor.] 


151. Item. That Hamond Hik bequeathed certain legacies in 
his last will and testament the which appeareth evidently 
by the testament of the said Hamond being in the hands 
of lames Hik. 


(‘The executors of Hamon Hyk appeared, and his will being 
exhibited by Iames Hyk, they were enjoined to pay the Church- 
wardens all the legacies due to the church before the feast of 
the Assumption under pain of excommunication.) 
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152. Item. The Landholders of Thomas Wotley withdraweth 
xviii.d. the which of old custom is wont to be paid. 


William Turnor of the parish of Chistelet, who married the 
widow of Thomas Otley, appeared; and, in his presence, the 
Churchwardens alledged that the said Thomas Otley as long as 
he lived paid an annual rent to the church of xviii.d. The Com- 
missary enjoined William Turnor to pay to the Churchwardens 
before Easter the two years rent in arrear; or else to appear on 
the Monday next after the Sunday in albis to shew cause why 
he should not be compelled to do it. On which day one of the 
churchwardens appeared, and stated that William Turnor had 
not paid the rent in arrear, The Commissary decreed that he 
should be suspended from entering the church. On the Monday 
next after the Feast of St. Iohn Port Latin the said William 
Turnor appeared; and being absolved, and interrogated, he 
could assign no lawful cause why he should not pay the Rent and 
arrears, and the Commissary enjoined him to pay the arrears 
before Corpus Christi day, under pain of excommunication, and 
to appear on the Monday following that Feast with a certificate 
that he had paid it. On which Monday viz. June 16, the 
Churchwardens appeared and certified the Commissary that 
William Turnor had not obeyed his orders upon which the Com- 
missary excommunicated him. On 25, June he appeared and 
prayed absolution, and, being first sworn, the Commissary ab- 
solved him. He then-and there paid the Churchwardens iii,s. for 
the rent of two years and was dismissed. ] 


153, Item. That xii.d. of a parcel of land called the Ber is with- 
holden. 


The Churchwardens stated that the Tenants of the Lands 
called Le Bar were in treaty with the parishioners. } 


154. Item. That a torche is wittholden which ought to be of the 
weight of iiii.. by year to be paid. 


[The Churchwardens stated that the parties had settled with 
the parishioners, | 


155. Item. That one Valentine Cole troubleth both the church 
and other by reason of his evil disposition. 


[Valentine Cobb appeared and was enjoined that in time of 
divine service, ‘sit in Ecclesia orans sedendo non fabulando aut 
garrulando” under pain of excommunication. } 


(To _be continued.) 
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Editor to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
™ tea of his Correspondents. 


DR. TOWNSEND'S VINDICATION OF A NOTE IN HIS ARRANGE. 


MENT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, AGAINST THE REMARKS OF 
DR. ELRINGTON, | 


Sirn,—Dr. Elrington has thought it his duty to criticise with some 
severity, in the British Magazine of February last, a note in m 
Arrangement of the New Testament. I am accustomed, when I meet, 
in the works of iny contemporary theological writers, with any expres- 
sion or opinion which I deem objectionable, to write to them rome’, 
before I presume to censure them publicly. If Dr. Elrington had imitated 
my example in this respect—if he had acted towards me with similar 
courtesy, I should have answered his letter last month. I might not 
have even heard of his letter, if my attention had not been directed to 
it by a friend, I trust that this statement will be deemed a sufficient 
apology, for my seeming neglect of his communication. } 
Dr. Elrington has accused me of one of the most fearful and fatal 
charges of which I can be guilty: of heresy, and of falling under the 
censure of a general council—the Council of Ephesus. If I am guilty 
of this offence, I deserve to be deposed from my office ; to be excom- 
municated from the society of the faithful ; to be considered unworthy 
of the name of clergyman, Christian, or churchman, The charge 
cannot be true. Errare possum, hereticus esse nolo, 1 have ever 
most solemnly prayed to be led into all truth. Having been con- 
vinced, by the most impartial study of its evidences, that the Christian 
religion is true; and seeing, at the same time, that there are difficulties 
which I cannot solve, heights [ cannot climb, and depths T cannot 
fathom ; I have no less solemnly prayed that I might never be left to | 
my own unguided judgment; but that I might walk, both in head and 
heart, in the light of these seven golden candlesticks—the holy Scrip- 
tures—the testimony of the Fathers before the division of the Kast and 
West—the four general councils—and the reformed, protestant, anti- 
papal, episcopal church of England. I cannot be a heretic. Dr. Elring- 
ton ought to have communicated with me privately before he thus 
charged me publicly. With respect to the immediate accusation which 
he urges against me, that my note “ states distinctly that the union of 
the divine and human natures of Christ did not take place till after the 
birth of the Virgin's child,” he should have hesitated to bring this 
charge without any notice against his brother, when he remembers 
that I have sworn my belief in the second article of the church, “ that 
the Son took man’s flesh in the womb of the Blessed Virgin,”—that [ 
every day say, “ when Thou tookest upon Thee to deliver man, Thou 
didst not abhor the Virgin’s womb’’—that the divinity of Christ, as it 
4s maintained in the Athanasian creed, by the Tathers, and by Christ's 
holy catholic Church, has been uniformly and zealously enforced by 
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me whenever an opportunity has presented itself; in all that I have ever 
written—and more especially in my long note on the Logos, which | 
have endeavoured to prove was identified with the Angel Jehovah, 
which appeared to the patriarchs, and which was made flesh. He ought 
not, without any cominunication with me, to have accused me of such 
base perjury. 

Having thus pleaded to Dr. Elrington’s general accusation, the general 
issue, not guilty, I proceed to examine the charge more minutely. No 
one will suppose that Dr. Elrington would make an accusation of this 
infamy of heresy, upon slight grounds, I think the fairest way, there- 
fore, of meeting his charge will be, to submit again to the reader, the 
whole note to which my censor objects—to explain the orthodox theory 
of the Logos, which has escaped his notice, and then to paraphrase 
my note, When I have done this, I will briefly prove the consistency 
of my conclusions with the decision of the Council of Ephesus—with 
the holy Scriptures—with the testimony of the Fathers—and with the 
church of England. By so doing I shall prove to Dr. Elrington that 
he has mistaken the meaning of Scripture—the meaning of the terms 
adopted by St. Cyril in his twelve anathemas; and the terms of the 
decision of the council, 

The note is as follows. I give the whole extract which he condemns, 

“ The glory of the Shechinah, the visible manifestation of the pre- 
sence of God, is now beheld for the first time during many centuries,* 
and the heavenly multitude were the attendants of our blessed Lord 
when he left the glory of his Father, to enter on the scene of his hu- 
miliation and suffering, for which his mortal body was now prepared. 
The Logos, or the divine nature, might at this time perhaps have 
united itself to the body ordained to receive it. It might now only 
have left the glory in which it had tabernacled in heaven. That 
which was within the womb of the Virgin was human only; a human 
body, and a human soul, It was perfect man. That which was 
divine, might have been only united to the body in this state, when 
the perfect child was born. Then the perfect God became united to 
the perfect man, “ of a reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting.” 

Now I am willing to acknowledge that, at the first sight, the mean- 
ing of my note appears to be inconsistent with the conclusions of 
Ignatius t—Eic larpé¢ re Kal mrevparikdc, yevynros Kal 
dyévynrot, év capxi yevouevoc ‘There is one fleshly and 
spiritual, made and not made, God born in the flesh—contrary to the 
opinion of Justin Martyr, that Christ, being God, endured to become 
a man, and to be born—@edv dvra alwywy rovroy rov Xpioroy, elra 


* The expression in the original, do&a Kupiov, reptidap ey abrode, is the same as 
the Hebrew mm 1123, the Shechinah, or emblem, or token of the presence of the 
Divine Majesty, which appeared so often to the patriarchs in the earlier ages of the 
world. Bechai in Legem. fol. 100, 1. ‘ Apparitio Majestatis divine in Seriptura 
dicitur, Mm 132, Gloria Domini, stilo vero sapientum, Shechinah: et hue perti- 
nent loca Exod. xxiv. 16, et Ps. lxxxv. 10.”—Schoetgen, Hore Hebraice, vol. i. 
p- 542, and p. 261. Jalkut Rubeni, fol. 2. 

t Epist. ad Eph. c.7, p. 13, ap. Patres Apostolicii Cotelerii, Amstelmdami. 2 vol. 
fol. 1724—apud Burton's Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Divinity 


of Christ, page 22. 
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cal yevynOijvac dvOpwrov yevduevoy tropeivar—seemingly contrary, in 
short, to the great mass of authorities in Burton’s Testimonies of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of Christ—to Justin Martyr’s 
declaration that God the Son willed to become man, and to be born 
of a virgin, (p. 46,) to Ireneeus, (pp. 63 and 86,) where he is called the 
incarnate word—and in p. 93, where Dr. Burton seems to justify the 
expression that the Virgin Mary rejoiced that she should conceive 
God (ut portaret Deum)—to Ignatius, (p. 96,) that God suffers him- 
selfto be born in His mother’s womb—O yap Ged¢ hav Xprordg 
Mapiag *—to many passages of Tertullian, (pp. 210, 
212, and 218,) of Hippolytus, (p. 222,) that the word of God, who 
was not fleshly, put on the blessed flesh from the blessed Virgin—é 
Adyot rov Ocov, dy évedvaaro dylay ék wapVEvov, 
&c., of Hippolytus, (p. 234,) that God, the Creator of the universe, 
having substantially united to himself an intellectual soul with a sensi- 
tive body, from the all-blessed Virgin Mary, by an unpolluted con- 
ception without any change, became man, &c. &c. &c.; to the same 
author, (pp. 238, 239, 248 ;) to the words of Cyprian,+ (pp. 330 ;) of 
Dionysius Alexandrinus, (pp. 368, 369, and 387;) and I agree with 
Dr. Burton, that all the Fathers whom he has quoted called Christ, and 
that most correctly, because most scripturally, Oed¢ évavOpwrhaag, God 
becoming man, and Oed¢ God being incarnate.—TI acknow- 
ledge, further, that my note appears, at first sight, contrary to the decision 
of Johannes Damascenus, in his celebrated treatise, De Fide Ortho- 
doxd,t (to which Dr. Burton, however, has not referred,) that at the 
moment when the Virgin assented in her mind to the salutation of the 
angel, the Word was conceived in her Womb—then the Holy Spirit 
overshadowed her, and the Word began to become flesh. Mera ody 
kara tov Kupiov Aoyov, dv elrev 6 dyyedos, KaBaipoy duriy, Kal duvapny 
dexruxy Tov Aoyou Oedrnroc waptxov, dua de Kal yevynruny. 
circa ubi primum sancta Virgo assensa est, in eam juxta Domini 
sermonem, cujus nuntius Angelus fuerat, ee sanctus super- 
venit, qui purgavit eam, vimque ei, tum ad suscipiendam Verbi 
Deitatem, tum ad gignendum suppeditavit—and therefore that my 
note seems also to be condemned by Bishop Horsley, as quoted in 
Dr, Elrington’s letter, where the Bishop uses the same expressions as 
the last-named father.—Yet I agree to the very utmost, with all the 
doctrine of the ancient church, as expressed by these fathers; and 
embodied as the truth of Scripture in the four first cecumenical 
councils of the catholic Church. And I am now, therefore, to prove 
that my note, though seemingly condemned by them, is still, when 
rightly interpreted, and considered in connexion with my preceding 
notes, inconsistent with none of them. 


* Ad Eph. xviii. p. 15. ; 

t Dr. Burton translates Cyprian’s term “ratio,” by “the word.” Cyprian talks of 
the Holy Spirit being made flesh—carnem spiritus sanctus induitur. Bishop Bull 
shows that the Son is often called the Holy Spirit. . : 

t Sancti Patris nostri Johannis Damasceni, &c. &c., opera omnia. Lib, iii. cap. ii, 
p- 204. Paris, Folio, 1712. 
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The whole seeming inconsistency, then, between my note and these 
authorities, is done away by our considering the right meaning of the 
word Logos. In my note on the Logos (Arrangement of the New 
Testament, vol. i. p. 10), which the orthodox Dr. Burton refers to 
with approbation (Testimonies, &c., p. 57), 1 have repeatedly identi- 
fied the angel Jehovah with the Logos. Now the Logos of God was 
the Eternal, Omnipotent, Omnipresent Word, by whom the worlds 
were made, and without whom nothing was made thatis made. The 
notula to my note, of which Dr. Elrington takes no notice, affirms the 
probable identity of the glory which appeared to the shepherds at the 
birth of Christ, with the mm mas, the Shechinah; in which the 
being called the angel Jehovah, was manifested to Moses and to the 
patriarchs. The Logos, therefore, before the birth of Christ, the Logos 
at the birth of Christ, and the Logos after the birth of Christ, was and 
is revealed to us in these two capacities, or modes, or forms; by 
which we may better understand the divine nature. J¢ is revealed to 
us as the Word of God manifested to the sesnes, and as the Word of 
God unmanifested to the senses, of man, ‘This twofold mode of 
existence is best expressed in the words of our blessed Lord to Nico- 
demus, (John, iii. 13,) “* No man hath ascended up to heaven, but he 
that came down from heaven, even the Son of Man, which is in 
heaven ;’’—that is, “I, the incarnate Word of God, who now speak 
with you, and who am now manifested to you on earth; I am not 
only here, but I am in heaven, where you are not, and have not been. 
I have the nature and the attributes which are partly manifested to 
you now on earth ; but, which are no less partly unmanifested to you, 
because they are in heaven.’”’—Before the birth of Christ, then, this 
same omnipresent Logos, was partly manifested and partly unmani- 
fested. It was manifested in the Shechinah, or as the angel Jehovah, 
to the eyes of the patriarchs; (and Bishop Bull justly calls these 
manifestations “ preeludia incarnationis;") but while the Logos was 
thus manifested in the Shechinah, he was also the upholder, as he 
had been the maker, of all things. He filled all space; and not the 
flame of fire only which denoted his presence. He occupied, or he 
was manifested in, and with, that flame of fire ; but he was not limited 
to it. The divine nature was there; but he was not confined 
to it. The Word of God was manifested to Moses at the Red Sea, 
but he was unmanifested to Moses, as he was in the heaven of 
heavens. He was manifested personally, that he might prove he was 
unmanifested also. He was the high and holy one that inhabited 
eternity, but he dwelt personally in the Shechinah. He inhabited the 
tabernacle, and he possessed by his Spirit every holy and contrite 
heart. I speak of deep and sacred mysteries—respecting which, 
silence is the greatest eloquence, and meditation the highest praise,— 
but I am compelled to speak of them because of the charge brought 
against me.—dAs it was then before the birth of Christ, so also it was 
after the birth of Christ. He must still be considered as the possessor 
of the divine nature, partly manifested and partly unmanifested. To 
use the language of Proclus, one of the most decided opponents of 
Nestorius: “Idem erat in sinu Patris, et in utero Virginis. Idem 
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detinebatur inter matris brachia, et ferebatur super ventorum pennas. 
Idem ab angelis adorabatur, et cum publicanis mensa accumbebat, 
Vix cherubini aspicere audebant, et Pilatus interrogabat. Crucifige- 
batur et thronus glorie non deserebatur. In sepulchro concludebatur, 
et celum uti pellem extendebat.”"* And numerous passages to the 
same effect abound in the Ante-Nicene lathers when they speak of 
the divinity of Christ. Let us now apply this view of the Logos, 
manifested and unmanifested, to the doctrine of the incarnation of 
Christ. 

If we consider Christ throughout his whole eternal existence to be 
the Logos, we may, | think, justly affirm, that all the several proofs of 
the presence of his divine nature, were only varied manifestations of 
his glory and dignity as the incarnate word of God. hus there 
was a different manifestation of his nature and glory at his birth, 
from those which respectively appeared at his teaching in the temple ; 
at his baptism ; at his first miracle at Cana, (when his disciples beheld 
his glory ;) at his resurrection, ascension, and at his last appearance 
upon earth to his favourite disciple at Patinos.—All these were mani- 
festations of the Logos, whose nature still filled, ruled, and upheld 
those worlds in space, and that throne in heaven, where neither eye 
nor imagination of man could have seen or contemplated the un- 
manifested. I apply this reasoning to the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion. I hope I express my own belief, and that 1 express also the faith 
of the catholic church, and among others of its doctors, the faith of Dr. 
Elrington—when I say, that as immediately before the angel imparted 
the will of God to the blessed Virgin, the Logos had been unmani- 
fested ; so also immediately after that impartation, the divine nature 
of the Logos, still unmanifested, as is evident, began to take flesh in 
the womb of the Virgin; and there the divine nature continued to be 
united, though unmanifested, to the human nature, till the very birth 
of Christ ;—but at the birth of Christ, the same divine nature which 
was in the womb of the Virgin, and therefore hitherto unmani- 
fested, and yet which had been manifested in the Shechinah ; now, 
though still remaining unmanifested in the heavens, became manifested 
in the new-born Saviour, Our expressions must be all derived from 
the senses, and therefore I have no language to express properly and 
adequately my meaning, when I say, that the newly-born Saviour 
might, at his being then manifested, receive, with that of the divine 
nature which he had in the womb of the blessed Virgin, that also 
of the divine nature which had formerly and previously teen mani- 
fested to the patriarchs. It was all the one and the same divine 
nature, We cannot say of the Logos that its Omunipresent Deity was 
divisible. ‘This cannot be. But as the divine nature was partly in 
the womb of the Virgin, and partly in heaven, before the birth; so the 
divine nature at the birth, being olunipresent, was partly in heaven, 
partly in the newly-born Emmanuel, and partly in the Shechinah 
which appeared to the shepherds: and that the same one indivisible 
nature which had been in the womb, in the heavens, and in the 


© Procli. Homil, ap. Binii Concil. ii, 5, fol. Par. 1636, 
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Shechinah, was only the one Logos, God and man, whom the shepherds 
were commanded to seek at Bethlehem. He was divine with God in 
heaven. He had assumed the human nature in the womb. He was 
unmanifested till his birth: he then became manifested as the angel 
Jehovah, the inhabiter of the Shechinah, and also as the dweller in the 
tabernacle of the human flesh. He had once been manifested in the 
flame of fire in the Shechinah. He was now manifested as the word 
made flesh in the womb; and brought forth in the fulness of time 
by the blessed Virgin his mother. 

I am magnifying, not diminishing, the glorious doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ, I shall now paraphrase my note, placing the ad- 
ditions in italics. It must be remembered that I am speaking of the 
appearance of the Shechinah, as I have supposed the star to. be which 
shone upon the shepherds. I then proceed.—“ The glory of the 
Shechinah, the visible manifestation of the presence of God (the mani- 
fested Logos), is now beheld for the first time during many centuries, 
and the heavenly multitude were the attendants of our blessed 
Lord, when He, that of the divine nature which, though it was in the 
womb of the Virgin, was still in heaven, and which had been formerly 
manifested in the Shechinah, left the glory of his Father, to enter on the 
scene of his humiliation and suffering ; for which his mortal body was 
now prepared. Though the Logos or the divine nature had united itself 
with the substance of the Virgin at the moment of the conception of 
Christ, according to the words of St. Jchn ; yet the Logos was not mani- 

Sested to man, till the hour of his actual birth. That Logos, too, though 
it was united with the unborn Christ, was not limited or confined to that 
union. It was the possessor of the glory of God, and as it was accus- 
tomed to be manifested in the Shechinah, the same Logos, or the divine 
nature, might at this time, perhaps, have been pleased to manifest to the 
shepherds that it had united itself to the body ordained to receive it. 
That mode of the manifestation of the Logos, or the divine nature, might 
now only have left the glory in which it had tabernacled in heaven ; 
and blended with the mode in which the same omnipresent divine nature 
had already possessed the body which was to be born of the Virgin, so that 
the one Logos should be now manifested to men. That which was (had 
been) within the womb of the Virgin, though it had a divine nature 
Jrom its conception, was, in one sense, human only ; as though it was 
united with the Logos, it had, together with that divine nature, a human 
body and a human soul. It was perfect man.. That which was 
divine, in the Shechinah, might have been only united to the body in 
this state, when the perfect child was born—that which was divine, 
yet wnmanifested, might now have been so blended with that which 
was divine and manifested in the glory of the Shechinah, that the one 
divine nature might be said to be only evidently or manifestly united to 
the body of the Christ, when he was actually born, to be manifested to the 
shepherds. Then the union of the unmanifested, with the manifested 
Logos, proved that the —_ God became united to the perfect man, 
a “ reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting.” 

Such is the paraphrase and meaning of my note. I defend it upon 
the doctrine which the catholic Church maintains, that the Logos, the 
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eternal, and omnipresent word of God, fills all space—and has been 
and is both manifested and unmanifested—that though it may be mani- 
fested at any particular time or place, such manifestation does not im- 
ply the divisibility of the divine nature—it only proves the incompre- 

ensibility of Deity, to the reasoning of man—that this Logos took flesh 
in the womb of the Virgin, and was therefore still unmanifested ; and 
that the Logos which had been unmanifested, and the Logos which 
had been manifested, as the one divine word of God, was both born 
of the Virgin’s womb, and was manifested to the shepherds, when the 
Shechinah appeared to them in the fields near Bethlehem. 

Let us now consider the agreement of this doctrine with the decisions 
of the Council of Ephesus. 

‘The council met very early in the morning, and continued its sittings 
till very late at night on the 22nd of July, 431. The rescript of the 
emperor, (not the edict of the Bishop of Rome) summoning the council, 
was first read. After some discussion, whether they should wait any 
longer for John of Antioch,* and hearing the report of the sammoning 
of Nestorius, and his refusal to attend, the Fathers proceeded to the 
business of the day. The Nicene creed was read and confirmed ;— 
the second letter of Cyril to Nestorius, in which occurs the passage 
quoted by Dr. Elrington, was read and approved.t ‘The answer of 
Nestorius to this letter was condemned. The letters of Celestine, the 
Bishop of Rome, to whom Cyril had appealed, and a third letter of 
Cyril to Nestorius, with his famous anathemas, were read and a 
proved. Then the bishops delivered their opinions, and generally con- 
fined their conclusions to their acceptance of the Nicene creed, and to 
vague censures of Nestorius. Theodotus of Ancyra, however, de 
that he had heard Nestorius say, and that repeatedly, that he could 
not believe that God could be said to be two months old, or three 
months old ;t while Acacius of Melita, who spoke next to Theodotus, 
affirmed, that one of the Nestorian bishops, when in company with 
Nestorius, had declared that the Son of God who suffered for us, was 
otherwise than the Logos of God.§—This evidence was decisive. 
Certain extracts from the Fathers were’ read at length ; then followed 
other extracts from the writings of Nestorius. After hearing, in addi- 
tion to these documents, a letter from Capreolus, bishop of Carthage, 
on the difficulties of electing deputies to the council in the African 
churches, the synod proceeded to condemn Nestorius; to depose him 


* His letter, entreating Cyril to wait for him, in which he declares the causes of 
the impossibility of his being at Ephesus; from the manner in which the bishops 
were overpowered by the difficulties of the journey, by the death of the post- 
horses, &e. &c., is found in Labbe, Concil. vol. iii. p. 444, 445. 

t Dr. Elrington has not, however, referred to the passage as the decision of the 
council, He seems to speak of it as if it had been the opinion of one Doetor only of 
the church. This is very inaccurate. I find, too, on verifying his quotation in 
en that the very Greek of the passage in the British Magazine is wrongly 
printed, 

ign rpysnvavoy pr) dtiv Osdv. Labbe Concil. 
iii, p. 505, 506. In the edition of Labbe from which 1 quote, these pages are num- 
bered 497, 498, evidently a misprint. 

hoyow, 
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— office; and to separate him from the communion of the 
thiul. 

Now it is impossible that I can find time, neither is it worth while, 
to go through all the allegations against Nestorius, to disprove the 
charge against me. I can only say that I have never denied that 
the word @cordxoc, in the sense of “ bringer forth of that which is 
divine,* may be justly and rightly used.t I have neither spoken of 
a God two months old, or three months old, as an absurdity—nor 
affirmed that the Son of God who suffered, was not the Logos of God. 
I have, on the contrary, strenuously, uniformly, repeatedly affirmed, 
that Christ was the Logos of God. _ 1 have neither divided Christ into 
two persons, nor held that the divine nature joined itself to the full- 
formed man, and only aided him during his life.t I believe with the 
Council that Christ was one divine person, yet of two natures most 
closely united; though I believe that, as the human nature of the man 
is the same, and the manifestations of that nature in the womb, in the 
infant, in the child, and in the octogenarian, are different,—so also the 
manifestations of the divine Logos were different at different times.§ 
I am not aware that there is one point in which I differ from the 
Council. J have maintained only a truth which had not occurred to the 
Fathers of the Council ; and shown the consistency of the Scriptures 
with themselves. 

But let us consider more closely one or two points only of the nu- 
merous proofs I could select, to show that Iam not deserving of the cen- 
sures of Dr, Elrington. 

Cyril published twelve famous anathemas against the doctrines of 
Nestorius. They are familiar to every student of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. On looking over them all, I can sincerely say that I subscribe 
to all.|| I subjoin only the three first, on account of the illustration of 
the truth of my views afforded me by Cyril himself, in his Commen- 
taries upon his own anathemas. 

i. Ei ris ody, Ocdy elvar xara rov 
did tiv dylay yeyévvnxe yap capxinds 
yeyovera Tov tx Adyov® avabewa Eorw. 

li, EX ris obey, tov ix Ozod 
Adyov, Eva ve sivas wera Dias capnd;s, rev adrov dndovers 
Oioy re xai avOpwaroy. 


* See Definitions of Faith and Canons of Discipline of the Six Gcumenical 
Councils, &c. &c., by the Rev. W. A. Hammond, of Christ Church, Oxford. 1 vol. 
8vo, page 65, 66. Oxford: Parker. London: Rivingtons. 1843, 

t See Pearson on the Creed, Dr. Burton's edition, vol, ii. p, 232—234 ; and Bur- 
ton’s Anie-Nicene Fathers, pp. 93—97. 

¢ Nestorius was said to have divided Christ into two persons, and to have held that 
the divine nature joined itself to the full-formed man, and only aided him during 
his life. Mosheim: Maclaines, Murdocks, and Soames’s edition, vol. i. p. 484. 

§ The doctrine established by the Council of Ephesus, says Mosheim, was, that 
Christ consists of one divine person, yet of two natures, most closely united, but not 
mixed and confounded ; and this doctrine has been approved and acknowledged by the 
great body of Christians. Mosheim, edit, ut supra, vol. i. p. 486. 

| They are found in all the histories. They are translated in Herbert's Fleury, 
(Lib, XXYV, vol, iii. p. 329. 4to, 1729.) T have adopted his translation, 
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DR. TOWNSEND'S REPLY TO DR. ELRINGTON, 
iii. EX tis rod bvdg Xpiorod ras wera 
ivwoiv, WON adras TuvaPele TH xara thy aEiav, adber- 
Suvacteiay, xai ON Tuvddy TH Kab 
a. &. 

1, If any one doth not confess that the Emmanuel is truly God, 
and consequently the holy Virgin, Mother of God, since by her the 
Word of God made flesh, was conceived according to the flesh, let 
him be anathematized. 

2. If any one doth not confess that the Word which proceeded from 
God the Father is united to the flesh, according to the hypostasis, 
and that with his flesh he maketh one only Christ, who is God and 
man together, let him be anathematized. | 

3. If any one after the union divideth the hypostases of the only 
Christ, joining them together only by a connexion of dignity, authority, 
or power, and not by a real union, let him be anathematized. 

The whole of these anathemas are commented on by Cyril himself.* 
Though that Father does not speak in express terms of the manifested 
and unmanifested Logos, he gives the same idea in the very same 
language which I should have selected to explain my own meaning, 
and the doctrine of the Council. In his commentary on the first ana- 
thema, he xara tx ris aylas 
wy Swep Ty, nal TH TIS Ocdrnros Quoks re" xat doen. 
Verbum Dei natum est enim secundum carnem ex sancta virgine, et 
aque ac nos homo factum est; non amittens esse Deum (absit) sed 
existens quod erat, et in divinitatis natura et glorid permanens. 

In his commentary on the second anathema, he is speaking of the 
Logos before the incarnation, and the Logos after the incarnation, and 
he affirms that it was the same when devoid of flesh, and when 
clothed with flesh—agd ris ws aoagnos Ets Adyos, 
peta evavOpwmnow Eri adros incarnationem 
quidem tanquam Verbum tantum carnis expers; post incarnationem 
vero idem etiam in corpore.—He was the same, that is, in his nature 
before the assumption of the flesh, during that assumption, and after that 
assumption. But that divine nature was in heaven as well as upon 
earth—whether in the womb of the Virgin, at the birth, or at the 
resurrection. In all cases it was the Logos—but sometimes manifested 
—sometimes unmanifested ; and never, therefore, limited to the 
humanity it had assumed, whatever be the form, state, condition, or 
progress of that humanity; whether shown to the shepherds, trans- 
figured, suffering, or glorified. 

In the commentary on the third anathema, the expressions of Cyril 
exactly describe the distinction I have made between the manifested 
and unmanifested Logos; only they are perhaps still more definite. 
veyzyivas 38 Gapev adriv Tov avadi, opatoy Tov aopatov.— 
Dicimus itaque ipsum palpabilem factum esse, qui impalpabilis est, et 
visibilem, qui invisibilis;—and I could proceed through the assertions of 


* Labbe, Concil. iii, pp. 813—S28, 
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Nestorius in the same manner, and prove that the distinction which I 
have made between the manifested and the unmanifested Logos, was 
neither affirmed by Nestorius, nor condemned by the council. 

That this distinction is sanctioned by the holy Scriptures might be 
pore’ by many passages; but I shall be contented with the text I 

ave already referred to—Jobn, iii. 13. The Son of Man, when 
talking with Nicodemus, declared, that though he was on earth, he was 
still in heaven. He was the Logos, the Word made flesh manifested 
to Nicodemus; while he was still unmanifested as he was in heaven. 

My doctrine is confirmed by the Fathers, 

The expression which Gregory Nazianzen uses is precisely that 
which I have adopted to express my meaning. He calls the birth of 
Christ his theophania—the manifestation of God; the God who was 
unmanifested in the womb of the Virgin, filled all space, and there- 
fore was in the Shechinah. He was not limited nor confined either 
to the womb, or to the glory which appeared to the shepherds,*— 
Hippolytus is one of the principal fathers who have most anxiously 
defended the doctrine of the divinity of Christ. Having quoted these 
words of St. John, he asks—Will Noétus (the heretic against whom 
he was arguing) say that the flesh was in heaven? Before the incar- 
nation his flesh was not in heaven. Who, then, was in heaven but 
the Word without flesh, who was sent to show that while he was upon 
earth he was also in heaven: Mari épei, odpavas 
38 rovrou otx tv. Tis obv év Adyos 
agapnos, SelEn avdrov sivas nal Ev odgave.t 
that is, he was at once the Logos manifested to man on earth, while 
he was the Logos unmanifested to man in heaven, 

The passage from the creed of the Council of Antioch is too long to 
be quoted. It relates to the indivisible union of the divine and human 
natures, I shall only give this extract: the Logos was, “both alto- 
gether God, and altogether man; altogether God, even with God, 
but not God with respect to the body; and altogether man with the 
divinity, but not man with respect to the divinity.” “Oaoy Qed, xai 
SAov avOpwrrov’ GAov xai werd rod owmaTos, ody xabd 
xai avIpwrov peta ris Oedrnros, nara Thy 
avOpwmoy'|—That is, as the words may be paraphrased—He was 
altogether God, according to his divine nature,. whether manifested or 
unmanifested—he was altogether man manifested to his people. He 
was not the divine Logos with respect to his body ; which was merely 
human, and subject to infirmity and death; and was the abode of the 
Logos manifested in, and united to, that body. ; 

To these extracts might be added many others from the passages of 
the Fathers, laid before the Council of Ephesus, and given in Labbe ; 
but I shall beg to refer only to the passages which I have selected 
from Philo, with the parallel passages from the New Testament, col- 


* Gregor. Nazian. Opera. 1 vol. fol., Paris, 1630, p. 613. ‘The thirty-eighth 


oration: On the Nativity. One of the most beautiful and eloquent of the efforts of 
that eloquent writer. | 


Burton's Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of Christ, 
Pe 
t Ap. Burton, 99 p. 398, 3, 
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lected in my note on John, i. 1*,—to the conclusions of Vitringa, in 
the same note, resulting from his examination of the heresies of the 
apostolic age,——together with the arguments for the divinity of Christ in 
that and in numerous other notes, where I have vindicated this great 
truth ; as the doctrine of the church, and the only hope of my own soul 
as a believer in the Christian revelation. 

The distinction which I have made between the manifested and 
unmanifested Logos, is taught, though not expressly in these words, 
by the church of England in the Athanasian Creed. That creed con- 
tains the best defence of the proposition I am maintaining, that the 
doctrine of Christ’s divinity will be better understood, if we consider 
Christ as the one Eternal, Omnipresent Logos, sometimes manifested, 
but generally unmanifested, to the senses of his church and people. 
Let us consider the Athanasian Creed in this light. The right faith 
is, says the Athanasian Creed, that our Lord Jesus Christ the Son of 
God, is God, and man. For the words Jesus Christ, let us substitute 
the equivalent phrase—the Logos. The Logos, then, was God of the 
substance of the Father, begotten, but not manifested, before the worlds~ 
and man, of the substance of his mother, conceived but not manifested, 
before he was born in the world. Perfect God and perfect man, before 
arid after his manifestation at his birth—of a reasonable soul and human 
flesh subsisting, between his conception and his birth. gual to 
the Father, as touching his Godhead, which was manifested in his 
works—inferior to the Father, as touching his manhood, which was 
manifested after he had assumed it in the womb, at the moment of 
his birth. Who, although he be God and man, by the union of the divine 
nature with the human nature, yet he és not two, but one, manifested 
Christ. One, not by conversion of the manifested manhood into God, 
but by taking that manifested and glorified manhood into God: so that 
the miserable sinners of mankind may be assured, that their human 
nature also may be glorified, and made partakers of the divine nature. 
One altogether not by confusion of the substance, of man, with the sub- 
stance of God, but by unity of person, as of one divine nature, united 
to the humanity which was manifested, and to the divinity which 
was also manifested, as the one Logos, omnipresent, and eternal—the 
prophet, priest, and king, who suffered, died, rose, and ascended, 
For as the reasonable soul, which is never manifested, and the human 
flesh, which is constantly manifested, are one immortal being—man— 
so God, the divine nature which is unmanifested, and man, the 
nature which was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary, and so became manifested, is one Logos, one Word of God, 
that was God, and was with God—that is, God and man, unmani- 
fested, or manifested, is one Christ. 

Such is the illustration of the truth of my doctrine from the Athana- 
a Let us now look to the second article of the church of 

ngland, 

The Son, which is the word of the Father, begotten from everlasting of 
the Father, &c, &c., (having been often manifested to the world as the 
Jehovah of the Old Testament,) took man’s nature of the womb of the 


* Arrangement of the New Testament, chap. i, sect, 1, 
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blessed Virgin, of her substance—so that two whole and perfect natures, 
the Godhead and the manhood, were joined together in one person, never 
to be divided, whereof is one Christ, very God, and very man, (who being 
both in heaven, and unmanifested in the womb of his mother,) became 
manifested to the world at his birth, and (in the fulness of time) éruly 
suffered, &c. &c. The article, it is true, says nothing about manifes- 
tation or unmanifestation ; but it says nothing against it: and a sound 
and orthodox theologian will not make truths clash, but will recon- 
cile truths with truths, and thus discover and defend the whole 
vealed counsel of God. ot 
Here then I shall conclude my defence against this heavy charge of 
heresy. I think it will be evident that Dr. Elrington has mistaken 
the meaning of the doctrine of the holy Scriptures respecting the 
Logos ;—that he will perceive 1 am not condemned either by the letter 
of Cyril adopted by the Council,—nor by the general decisions of the 
Council, nor by the twelve anathemas of Cyril. At the same time, I 
am willing to acknowledge that the same blunder which he has com- 
mitted, may possibly be committed by others. They may not keep 
in view the distinction between the manifested and the unmanifested 
; who was at once God in heaven, God in the womb, God in 
the Shechinah, and God in all space. They may not perceive the 
identity of the one Logos with the word made flesh in the womb of 
the Virgin, yet still possessing the Shechinah, and miraculously mani- 
fested to the shepherds, both as the God which had been conceived in 
the womb; and as the God who still occupied the Shechinah and the 
heaven of heavens. What was obscure to Dr, Elrington may be ob- 
scure to others, I shall therefore either alter or cancel the note in 
any subsequent edition of my work ; and certainly omit the expres- 
sion * that which was within the womb of the Virgin was human 
only.” It was divine as well as human,—it was the divine Logos, 
though the body was human only. Any retractation, any submission 
to the opinions of my brethren, is preferable to the mere suspicion 
of heresy. If meat make my brother to offend, I submit my own 
better judgment to his weakness, and eat no meat. Such themes as 
these are not fit subjects for discussion. ‘They are high as heaven, 
what can we know? lam unwilling to speak of myself or of my 
humble labours, I may, however, say, that my Arrangements of the 
Old and New Testaments have now been before the world more than 
twenty years. They have gone through many editions; and I have 
received for them the thanks of Christians and churchmen from all parts 
of the world. The American® edition was published under the sanc- 
tion of a great number of the American bishops, and other influential 
theologians in that country.¢ Neither from any of my readers in 
America, or England, from Dr. Burton, nor from any of the numerous 
authors who have referred to my work, have I ever heard of this 
painful and most heavy accusation, Very deep is the misery I bave 
already suffered from the charge, though I know it cannot be sub- 


* Boston and Philadelphia, edited by the Rev, T. W. Coit, D.D., President of 
Transylvania University. 


t This edition is one of the most beautifully printed books ever published in 
America, 
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tantiated. © I could not live in happiness, I could not die in peace, if I 
‘believed that I had ever written a line which could justly subject me to 
‘the condemnation of the antipapal episcopal catholic church ; on such a 
‘subject as the Divinity of our blessed Saviour. Him I believe to be the 
‘Eternal God over all, blessed forevermore. If I have ever speculated 
‘too deeply on subjects which ought never to have been discussed, but 
which yet have been discussed, because they were made the topics of 
controversy by the heretics whom the ancient churches condemned— 
or if I have said or written anything contrary to the faith of the anti- 
papal catholic church, as it is found in the first four councils, I beg 
rdon for my unintentional error, both of God and man. And hav- 
ing this temper, and spirit, and earnest desire, and prayer to be guided 
into all truth ; and to accept the decisions of the church, as an evidence 
of the truth of my conclusions; my conscience tells me that, though I 
may be sometimes inaccurate in my expressions, I am not, and I 
cannot be, a heretic.—I have the honour to be, sir, your faithfal 
servant, GrorGE TOWNSEND, 
College, Durham, March 6, 1846. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, I have been suddenly sum- 
moned, by the illness of a near and dear relative, to Ramsgate, I have 
not, therefore, been able to compare the Greek of the several quotations 
in this letter with the original. 


Ramsgate, March 21, 1846. 


PROBLEMS OF HELOISE. 


Sirn,—Looking lately into the works of Peter Abelard, I was some- 
what surprised and interested by what are there given as “ Heloissee 
Paraclitensis Diaconissee Problemata ;”* that is, in fact, forty-two ques- 
tions out of the Scriptures, addressed by Heloisa to Abelard, after she 
had become abbess of the convent of the Paraclete. I do not know 
whether there is any doubt of their being genuine; but, if they are, 
they indicate that the nuns of at least one convent were engaged in 
reading the Scriptures, with a sincere desire to understand them, 
Viewed in this light, and in reference to the inquiry whether the 
Scriptures were at all known and respected at that dark period, these 
questions, (which must have been written between a. p, 1130 and 
1142,) though some of them may appear to bettcr informed persons 
mere proofs of simplicity and ignorance, are not without interest. I 
enclose the first twelve, which I have translated as literally as I could, 
and shall be happy to send you more if you desire it. 1 have omitted 
the solutions given by Abelard, not only because some are very prolix, 
but because the object is rather to show what the abbess and her nuns 
asked, than to inquire how they were, or should have been, answered, 
and among your readers, there are perhaps few who would want any 
reply for their own satisfaction. 

In a letter prefixed to the Problems, after quoting the advice given 


* Petri Abalardi Opera, Paris: 1616. 4to, P. 384. 
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by St. Jerome to St. Marcella and Principia, on the subject of studying 
the Scriptures, Heloise says ;— 

“ You have collected the handmaidens of Christ, and your spiritual 
daughters, in an Oratory of their own, and brought them into a state 
of spiritual discipline. Woe have been wont much, and often, to ex- 
hort us to study the divine word, and take pains in sacred reading. 
You have often so highly commended to us scripture-learning, that, 
setting it forth as the mirror of the soul, in which its beauty or de- 
formity is to be seen, you would not allow that any spouse of Christ 
should be without such a mirror, if she wished to please Him to whom 
her vows were given. You added, moreover, to stimulate us, that 
even the reading of the Scripture without understanding, was like a 
mirror placed before the eyes of the blind. Strongly excited by these 
admonitions, and acting to the best of our power in obedience to you, 
I, as well as my sisters, while occupied in this study, and seized with 
that love of learning which the doctor, already quoted, speaks of in a 
certain place, where he says, ‘ Love the knowledge of Scripture, and 
you will not love the sins of the flesh,’ being troubled by many ques- 
tions, have become more remiss in reading; and, in proportion as we 
cannot understand the Scriptures, our love must needs be diminished, 
while we feel that the labour in which we are engaged is fruitless. 
Intending, therefore, to address to you some little questions, as a 
scholar to a teacher, a daughter to a father, we most earnestly entreat 
that you will not disdain to apply yourself to the solution of them, 
seeing that it is by your exhortation, nay, even by your command, that 
we have taken up this stady above all others. We set down these 
questions, and lay them before you for solution, not according to the 
order of Scripture, but as from day to day they occur to us. 


1. What is the meaning of our Lord’s promise in the gospel of 
- John, respecting the spirit which he was about to send, * And when he 
is come, he will reprove the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of 
judgment; of sin, because they believe not on me; of righteousness, 

use I go to my father, and ye see me no more ; of judgment, be- 
cause the prince of this world is judged,’ [xvi. 8.] 


2. What is that in the Epistle of James, «For whosoever shall keep 
the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all. For 
he that said, Do not commit adultery, said also, Do not kill. Now if 
thou commit no adultery, yet if thou kill, thou art become a trans- 
gressor of the law.’ [ii. 10.] 


3. How are we to understand this, that when our Lord was asked 
questions by certain persons, he replied to them respectively, ‘ Thou 
hast said,’ or ‘ Thou sayest ;’ and even, sometimes, when several asked 
at once, he replied, ‘ Ye say ;’ as if he meant to affirm that they had 
said that respecting which they were inquiring as a matter of doubt. 
Thus, when Judas asked, * Lord, is it 1 ?’ that is, that shall betray thee, 
he answered, ‘ Thou hast said.” And being asked by the high priest, 
whether he was the Son of God, he answered in like manner. The 
people also inquiring, ‘If thou art the Christ, tell us plainly,’ or; 
‘Art thou therefore the Son of God?’ He answered, ‘ Ye say that 
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Iam.’ Lastly, being asked by the governor, that is, Pilate, whether he 
was the king of the Jews, he answered, ‘ Thou sayest that I am a 
king.’ Which answers, indeed, seem very justly to excite doubt. For 
he whoasks whether anything is this or that, does by no means affirm 
that it is this, or that it is that; but, as in doubt, inquires whether it is so. 


4. How are we to reconcile that which our Lord said to the Jews 
who were seeking a sign, respecting the time of his remaining in the 
sepulchre, ‘ As Jonas was three days and three nights in the whale’s 
belly ; so shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth,’ while it is clear that our Lord was buried after 
being taken down from the cross on the sixth day of the week, re- 
mained in the sepulchre during the Sabbath, and arose during the 
following*night, that of the Lord’s day, in the fourth watch? Whence 
it is certain that he whom Jerome, in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
states to have risen in the fourth watch of the night, was in the sepul- 
chre only one whole night preceding the Sabbath, and through the 
whole of that Sabbath day. 


5, The Evangelists have left us in great doubt concerning the ap- 
arances of our Lord to the women after his resurrection. For Mark 
and John give us to understand that he first appeared to Mary Mag- 
dalene, who came in the morning while it was yet dark, to the eo. 
chre, and saw the stone removed from the sepulchre; and afterwards 
she told it to Peter and John, and they ran to the sepulchre and re- 
turned, and she saw two angels, and after that, Jesus, whom she 
thought to be the gardener. And this first appearance is said to have 
been made to her alone. Matthew, however, states that she came 
with the other Mary to the sepulchre, and then, after an earthquake, 
an angel descended and rolled away the stone, and announced the 
Lord’s resurrection; and that they too met Jesus, and held him by 
the feet. But Mark saysthat Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother 
of James, and those that were with them, came to the sepulchre very 
early in the morning when the sun had risen, inquiring among them- 
selves who should roll them away the stone from the door of the sepul- 
chre; and that when they looked and saw that it was rolled away, 
and knew from the angel who talked with them, and from the empty 
sepulchre, that the Lord had risen, they went out of the sepulchre, 
and fled away trembling; neither said they anything to any man, for 
they were afraid. To which this is immediately added, ‘ But Jesus 
rising early in the morning of the Sabbath, appeared first to Mary 
Magdalene. She went and told those that had been with him, and 
they believed not.’ Luke, however, states that Mary Magdalene and 
Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, and those that were with 
them, came very early in the morning to the sepulchre, and found the 
stone rolled away from the sepulchre, and entering in found not the 
body of Jesus, and being informed of the resurrection of the Lord by 
the angels, they told it to the disciples, who did not believe them. 
Taking, therefore, these statements of the evangelists, we inquire, 
First, how Mary Magdalene, coming to the sepulchre (according to 
John) early in the morning while it was yet dark, saw. the stone re- 
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moved, and afterwards (as Mark says) she and Mary the mother of 
James, and Salome, come to the sepulchre very early in the morni 
after the sun had risen, saying among themselves, ‘ Who shall roll us 
away the stone?’ For if Mary Magdalene had already seen the stone 
rolled away while it was dark,—that is, while it was still night,—how 
could she join with her companions after sunrise, in their doubts about 
rolling away the stone, when she had already seen it removed ? 

Secondly, a question seems to arise, how it is that in Mark the 
women are said to have announced the resurrection of the Lord to no 
one through fear, while the other evangelists affirm the contrary. 

Lastly, John states, that Mary Magdalene, not any one with her, 
before she had seen Jesus, announced to Peter and John that he was 
removed from the sepulchre, and that they immediately ran thither. 
Luke, however, says that this Mary, and other women with her, after 
they had learned that the Lord had risen, announced it to the disci- 
ples, and that then Peter ran to the sepulchre. 


6. Why is it that our Lord, delivering and commending the sacra- 
ments of his body and blood to his disciples, does not say of his body, 
‘This is my body of the new testament,’ while of the blood he 
said, ‘ This is my blood of the new testament,’ as if commending the 
blood more than the flesh. And, also, what does that mean, ‘ Hence- 
forth I will not drink of the fruit of the vine until 1 shall drink it with 
you new in the kingdom of my Father.’ 


7. How isit, also, that in Luke we read of two cups, or else that our 
Lord gave the same cup to his disciples twice. For thus it is written: 
* And when the hour was come, he sat down, and the twelve Apostles 
with him. And he said unto them, With desire I have desired to eat 
this passover with you before I suffer: for I say unto you T will not 
any more eat thereof, until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God. And 
he took the cup, and gave thanks, and said, Take this, and divide it 
umong yourselves: for I say unto you, I will not drink of the fruit of 
the vine, until the kingdom of God shall come, And he took bread, 
and gave thanks, and brake it, and gave unto them, saying, This is 
my body which is given for you: this do in remembrance of me. 
Likewise also the cup after supper, saying, This cup is the new 
testament in my blood.’ 


&, Some question seems to arise out of our Lord’s answer to the 
Jews, by which he delivered the woman taken in adultery—* He 
that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her.’ [or 
by not allowing that a stone should be cast at her by any one who 
was not sinless, he seems to prohibit the infliction of punishment by 


men; since there is pobody in the world free from sin, not an infant 
who has lived but a single day on the earth. ' 


9. Matthew relates, that our Lord sent the leper who had been 
cleansed by his touch, to submit himself to the judgment of the priest, 
and to make the offering prescribed by the law to be offered by such 
persons. Whereupon weare led to inquire, how it was that our Lord 
did in this case what seems both to oppose and to obey the law. For 
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he touched the leper, which the law forbids ; and when cleansed, he 
sent him to the priest, and to offer the sacrifice prescribed by the law. 


10. What is that in the Gospel of St. Luke, which Abraham says 
to the rich man in a state of condemnation, ‘ And beside all this, 
between us and you there is a great gulf fixed: so that they which 
would pass from hence to you cannot; neither can they pass to us, 
that would come from thence.’ (Luke, xvi. 26.) For how is it that 
any are 80 blinded as to wish to pass from the refreshment of such 
quietness to the pains of the damned, or to attempt, altogether in vain, 


to do any good to those whom they sce to be altogether excluded from 
the merey of God ? 


]1. What is it that we read in the same Gospel, of our Lord's say- 
ing, ‘I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons, 
which need no repentance. For it is much better, and more perfect, 
to abstain from sin than to amend what is wrong; and for many, 
rather than only one, to do well. Whence it follows, that this is more 
pleasing to God than the other, How then isit, then, that God more 


highly approves of the repentance of one sinner than of the perseverance 
of many righteous ? 


12. That, too, which we read in Matthew, of the labourers sent 
into the vineyard, of whom the earlier ones appear to have so envied 
the latter, and so to have murmured against the householder as to 
have received such a reply as this: ‘ Is thine eye evil because I am 
good ?’ lor in the future life the reward received by each one of the 
blessed will be so satisfactory, that no one will desire more than he has 
received ; where all will be in such perfect love, that each will rejoice 
in another’s good as if it were his own; where none can feel opposition 
to the will of God, or through the sin of envy against any one, have 
an evil eye; especially considering that envy so greatly afflicts and 
torments those who are the subjects of it, that the poet has said of it— 

‘ Invidia Siculi non invenere tyranni 
Majus tormentum:’ 
And elsewhere— 


‘ Invidus alterius rebus macrescit opimis.’” 


These questions, I repeat, may be considered by well-informed 
readers of the present day as proofs of simplicity and ignorance ; but I 
think it cannot be denied that they are also proofs of care and study 
and earnest desire to understand the Word of God among persons, 
and at a period, when, if we were to believe some popular writers, the 
Scriptures were scarcely known to exist except by those who were 
studious to conceal them, I am, Sir, &e. 


GALATIANS, ut. 20. 


Sirk,—The very short verse here cited is confessedly one of the most 
obscure in the New Testament, nor has any satisfactory interpretation 
of it been yet proposed. The obscurity, however, appears to have 
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arisen from a misconception of the meanings of two words contained 
in it, mediator aud one, which being rectified, a plain and intelligible 
interpretation of the verse, and in perfect consistency with the context, 
may perhaps be discovered, It has been assumed that the former of 
these words must be understood to signify a person acting between 
God and men in some covenant of religion, and that the latter must 
denote one of the two parties concerned in this covenant. Both these 
meanings, it is conceived, have been assumed without sufficient reason, 
and even in contradiction to the context. 

The design of the apostle in this epistle seems to have been to per- 
suade the Galatians, that they had been taught to attach too much 
importance to.the ritual law of Moses, and should rather look back to 
the promise ene | made to Abraham, which, he contends, was 
perfected in the gospel, so that, receiving the former, they were bound 
also to receive the latter as its completion. On this account it seems 
he has not, in this passage, spoken of the Jewish law as a covenant, 
which might be understood to imply a perpetuity of obligation, but 
merely as a system of temporary restraint, “added on account of 
transgressions until the seed should come,” or until the promise made 
to Abraham should receive a completion in Jesus Christ. In the fol- 
lowing chapter also, where he has spoken of the law as a covenant, 
he has yet described it as one, “ which gendereth to bondage,” and was 
therefore to be neglected for the preferable covenant of the gospel. 

The word here translated mediator occurs in four other passages of 
the New Testament, all contained in the writings of the same apostle 
who wrote this epistle to the Galatians, namely, 1 Tim. ii. 5; Heb. 
vill. 6; ix. 15; xii. 14. In the first of these it is connected with the 
mention of the parties of the Christian covenant, God and men; in 
the others, with the mention of the covenant itself. In none of these, 
therefore, is there any ambiguity in the application of the term. Hither 
the parties of the Christian covenant, or the covenant itself, being con- 
nected with it, there can be no question but that the word in these 
passages denotes the character applied to Jesus Christ, as acting with 
God for our salvation. But in the epistle to the Galatians the word 
stands without any such connexion, in its ordinary application as a 
term of the Greek language ; and we have not any authority for con- 
ceiving it to be used in any other, unless it should be indicated by the 
context. In this, however, no meation of a ‘covenant is found, as ap- 
— to the Jewish law, and even a depreciating representation of that 
aw appears to have been purposely introduced. It seems, indeed, 
from a part of that represeutation, that the notion of a mediator be- 
tween God and men could not here have been at all intended ; for it 
is said that the law had been “ ordained by angels,” so that the media- 
tion, as understood in the received interpretation, would have been 
between those angels and men, in which view God would not have 
been a covenanting party, and the twentieth verse, in which God is 
mentioned, would therefore have no connexion with the preceding. 
The expression, indeed, appears to have been employed to mark the 
inferior importance of the law of Moses as compared with the Chris- 
tian covenant. 
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Doctor Shuttleworth, in his paraphrastic translation of the epistles, 
has given the simple and ordinary meaning of the term, interpreting it 
by the words intermediate agent. ‘This interpretation of the term it is 
proposed to adopt, as it possesses this advantage, that it does not con- 
vey a reference to either covenant, whether of Moses or of Christ, but 
implies simply a person acting between others, either as arranging a 
covenant between them, or as interposed in time, yet so as to form 
some connexion of their respective operations. In this sense_it is pro- 

still to apply it to Moses, but in a relation very different from 
that in which it has been understood of the lawgiver of the Jews, 
Moses, it is still conceived, was the intermediate agent contemplated by 


the apostle in this passage, but between other parties, not between God 
and the Jews. 


In the passage now under consideration the apostle appears to have 
been led to the use of the term by the mention of the law, as having 
occurred in the interval between Abraham and the promised seed. 
No allusion is made to a covenant, the law being introduced only to 
show that it had not, by constituting a new and distinct dispensation 
of religion, disannulled the promise made to Abraham, but had been 
merely interposed to maintain the continuity of the dealings of God 
with his creatures. Moses, accordingly, as the agent of this interven- 
ing and temporary arrangement, is in the 19th verse properly charac- 
terized as an intermediate agent between Abraham and Jesus Christ. 
‘The very expression, indeed, * it was added because of transgressions,” 
implies that the law of Moses was extraneous to, and superinduced 
upon, the covenant made with Abraham, which was to be fulfilled in 
Jesus Christ. 

When the term had been so applied by the apostle, it seems to have 
occurred to him, that the mention of this legislator, as having inter- 
vened between Abraham and Jesus Christ, might perhaps be under- 
stood, in contradiction to the general tenour of his argument, as imply- 
ing some distinctness between the promise made to the former and the 
gospel of the latter, an intermediate agent, as he remarks in the 20th 
verse, not being of one, but of two parties; that is, that if any person 
is said to act in that character, there must be two parties between 
whom he intervenes, and that these may consequently be conceived 
to be independent and unconnected. To obviate the objection he ap- 
pears to have added the latter part of the same verse: “but God is 
one.’ There must indeed, he appears to admit, be two parties, or 
there could not have been an intermediate agency of Moses; but God, 
who made to Abraham the promise afterwards fulfilled in Christ, is one 
only, and by his unity precludes all such distinctness of agency in 
Abraham and Jesus Christ, as would imply a distinctness between the 
promise and the gospel. 

That the expression, “ God is one,’ is not correctly understood to 
signify that he is one of the two contracting parties of a covenant, ap- 
pears even from the absence of the article, for in this sense the expres- 
sion should have been, God is theone. If, moreover, this had been the 
form of the expression, to what purpose would it have been suggested, 
that the Jewish people was the other party, and consequently bound 
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to adhere to that law, which had been in the preceding verse repre. 
sented as a merely temporary arrangement, to occupy usefully the in- 
terval of time which was to be interposed between the promise and its 
fulfilment. 

It thus appears, upon the whole, that the reasoning of the apostle 
may be thus stated. Abraham, to whom the promise was made, and 
Christ, in whom it was fulfilled, were separated by a long interval of 
time, in which interval Moses communicated the law, a dispensation 
of religion, “ added because of transgressions.” As Moses was thus an 
intermediate agent of the divine will, intermediate in time between 
Abraham and Christ, these might perhaps be regarded by some per- 
sons as distinct parties, acting without any mutual relation in distinct 
dispensations, inasmuch as an intermediate ayent implies the existence 
of two parties, between whom lhe intervenes. Not so, replies the 
apostle ; this distinctness cannot affect the unity of the promise and 
the gospel, for God, who made the promise to the one party, and ful- 
filled it in the other, is one only, and the unity of his nature and will 
maintains the unity of the divine dispensations, 


Your obedient servant, GeorGe MILLER. 


THE SEVENTY WEEKS OF DANIEL 


Sir,—Will you permit me, through the medium of your valuable 
Magazine, to request that some of your learned correspondents would 
inform me what is the value and authority of Michaelis’ translation of 
the Old Testament, and especially of the Book of Daniel? There are 
probably few who have seriously and with an impartial spirit de- 
voted their attention to the prophecies of the Old Testament, who will 
not at once admit that the celebrated prophecy of Daniel of the 
seventy weeks, though apparently the interpretation of it lies on the 
surface, yet in reality presents very great and formidable difficulties. 
In comparing the opinions of different commentators, I naturally turned 
to Michaelis, upon whose commentary in general 1 am inclined to set 
a high value, and I was much surprised to find his translation of the 
passage in the Book of Daniel so widely different from that of our 
authorized version as to present the prophecy under an entirely new 
aspect, and his commentary, which is of course based upon this trans- 
lation, gives an explanation different from any I have elsewhere seen, 
Michaelis was, I believe, considered one of the first Hebrew and 
‘Chaldaic scholars of the day, and as he professes to have translated 
the passage accurately and literally, it would be no small favour to 
an old reader and subscriber of the British Magazine, if any of your 
correspondents who are Biblical scholars would inform me, what is the 
real value of his translation, and whether any dependence is to be 
placed upon it. 

His translation is as follows—lI translate from the German :— 

«“ Seventy weeks (seventy times seven) for thy people and for thy 
holy city is revealed to thee from heaven, in which apostasy will be 
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prevented the sin offering shall be brought, the guilt atoned, the 
ancient justice again replaced, the prophecies of the prophets: sealed, 
and the holiest reconciled. Know, also, and mark, from the issuing 
of the command to rebuild Jerusalem to an anointed one, and to q 
general, 
“ Seventy-times seven, 

And seventy, 

And sixty-two. 

« Jerusalem shall be again built up as open market-place, and with 
rejoicings: and in troublous times—namely, after the seventy and 
sixty-two—the anointed will disturb, and hold judgment, and be along 
with the general that shall come—will disturb town and halidome— 
its end will come hastily on, and until the end a shortened war of 
desolations. A single week will overpower the union of the rebels, 
and the middle of the week will make an end of all sacrifices, and over 
the obscene bird is a desolator, and till the overthrow which quickly 
hastens it extended over the desolated country.” 


This is but a loose and hasty translation, but the main and im- 
portant difference is in the numbers. Surely there can be no room 
for difference of translation in that part of the prophecy. 

Michaelis’ explanation of the numbers is as follows : 

He states that the Jews at that time used lunar and not solar years, 
and that the only proper computation of the periods of time in this 
feopeeny is by lunar years. Accordingly, the first period of 490 
unar years, make 474 solar years and 328 days. - ‘This period, added 
to the year in which Daniel wrote, brings us, he says, precisely to the 
year B.c. 63, when Jerusalem was conquered by the Romans under 
Pompey. The second period of seventy, he interprets, of seventy 
years, and seventy lunar years make sixty-seven solar years and 308 
days, and these added to the former period bring us to the year six 
of the Christian era, when Archelaus, the son.of Herod the Great, was 
deposed, and Judea became a Roman province. ‘The third period of 
sixty-two lunar years make sixty solar years and thirty-three days, 
and this brings us precisely to the year 66, when the Jewish war 
commenced. The Jewish war lasted exactly seven years, or a week 
of years, and in the year 70, or in the middle of the week, Jerusalem 
was taken and all sacrifices ceased. ‘The coincidences here between 
history and the prophecy, as translated by Michaelis, are certainly 
most remarkable, and Michaelis points out in his notes many others 
equally precise between the language of the prophecy and the histo- 
rical events. These I need not trouble you with, as the main and 
important point upon which I wish information is, what foundation has 
Michaelis in the original for his translation of the numbers, as 
follows :— 

‘«‘ Seventy times seven, 
And seventy, 
And sixty-two,’ 


While the same passage is thus transcribed in our authorized 
version :— 


Vou, XXIX.—April, 1846. 24 
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«“ Seven weeks and 
Three score and two weeks.” 


Will you oblige an old subscriber by inserting this in your next 
number ? Eusesivs. 


LEAVES FROM A DIARY. 


(8.) 
“ Sic accipite ut mereamini intelligere. Fides enim debet precedere 
intellectum, ut sit intellectus fidei premium.”—S?, Augustin. 


How close and accurate is this definition of an intelligent faith. 
Whatever knowledge we have of the gospel is the gift of God through 
faith. Beza speaks of “Christ helping that virtue, which he of his 
mercy has given.” Our Saviour himself says that, Whosoever hath, 
to him shall be given, and he shall have more abundance. Having 
faith, and through that faith a knowledge of the gospel, he shall in- 
crease in knowledge ; but “ whosoever hath not,” that is, not having 
faith, has not the only basis of spiritual knowledge, or discernment of 
truth, cannot progress in knowledge, and these shall consequently be 
taken away from him, even that superficial knowledge that he may 
appear to have, or that his own natural powers may have given him. 
** Without faith it is impossible to please God :’”’ he that cometh there- 
fore to him, whether it be in prayer, or whether it be for knowledge 
and instruction in heavenly truth, must believe that he is, and that he 
alone is able to instruct him. Faith thus clears the understanding. 
We seek wisdom of Him who is best able to teach us wisdom. ‘This 
is but the ordinary act of a wise man even in this world; but the 
faith of the Gospel implies more than a mere desire of knowledge : we 
must not only desire, but we must feel our own utter inability to acquire 
without divine assistance. The feeling of our own lost state by nature 
must lead us to seek a Saviour, and we must come to that Saviour in 
the full assurance of his power to save. Our own experienced inability 
to unravel the mysteries of salvation must lead us humbly to approach 
him who can alone teach us, and we must so receive what he teaches, 
in such a spirit, that we may deserve to understand. Thus faith en- 


lightens the understanding, and the understanding explains to us the 
necessity and power of faith. 


(9.) 

“T mean not those leper sins which are more visible and more pro- 
perly carnal, and sin against a man’s self, as gluttony and drunken- 
ness, and the like (from which good Lord deliver us!)but sins of a 
higher nature; because more unlike to the nature of God, which is 
love, and mercy, and peace ; and more like the devil (who is not @ 
glutton, nor can be drunk, and yet is a devil,) these wickednesses of 
malice, and revenge, and opposition, and a complacence in working 
and beholding contusion (which are more properly his work, who is 
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condemnation of old, and that lawyers, not intentionally, but inciden- 
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the enemy and disturber of mankind ; and greater sins, though many 
will not believe it.’’)—Life of Hooker. 

How truly is the state of spiritual wickedness here depicted. Junius, 
a very accurate observer of human nature, in his letter to Sir W. 
Draper, asks him, “ Do you really think, that if I were to ask a most 
virtuous man, whether he ever committed theft or murder, it would 
disturb his peace of mind? It might perhaps discompose the gravity 
of his muscles, but I believe it would little affect the tranquillity of his 
conscience.” Junius is right; and yet he who could laugh at such 
charges might be justly chargeable with them within the meaning and 
spirit of the law. The practice is as old as the Pharisees, at least, 
and, we may be quite sure, much older (for human nature is the 
same), to confine our breach or observance of the law to its letter. It 
is curious that lawyers and Pharisees should have been in the same 


tally, by their strict definitions and limitations, should be aiding the 
work of the modern Pharisee. If it were possible to separate, between 
the sins condemned by statute and common law, and the sins against 
which, in its modern sense, there is no law, would not the latter be 
far more numerous and heinous than the former? and yet a large 
portion of the world would speak, as Junius does, of him as a most 
virtuous man, against whom no breach of the decalogue, in its letter, 
could be proved. Spiritual sins the law cannot reach, and numerous 
instances might be given in which those sins, that are in their nature 
most devilish, and which produce the greatest mischief and misery in 
the world, are looked upon asvenial. Our ideas of spiritual influence 
and of the power of the devil are vague and indeterminate; we look 
for him in outward acts, not in secret influences ; and are often sur- 
vente into sin by our ignorance of the insidiousness of the approaches 
e makes to lead us into it. As our spiritual enemy, we forget that 
it is through the spirit he attacks us, and flatter ourselves that we are 
not responsible for our thoughts, until they take the form of deeds, 
To the law, indeed, the laws of our country, we are not; but in the 
secret court of conscience our thoughts and motives must be tried, 
and we shall then find, that gluttony, and drunkenness, and all pale 
pable sins are but the external fruits of internal impulses. The sins to 
which the devil prompts us are altogether spiritual: they are seen by 
the world only in their results. It is true, that we cannot see the 
tempter; but we can feel his power. We cannot see the wind, we 
cannot see electricity, except in its effects, but do we doubt the power 
of either one or the other? “ The wind bloweth when it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but cannot tell whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth ;’ and yet we have no difficulty in realizing to our- 

selves both its existence and its power. Can we not in the same wa 
feel the power of the tempter, corrupting with his influence the thoughts 
of the heart, and attenuating the rigour of our best resolutions? We 
have no reason to boast of this as a moral age ; we may grant it, perhaps, 
to be an age of conventional proprieties ; but “‘ the wickednesses of 
malice, and revenge, and opposition, and a complacence in working 
and beholding confusion,” and particularly the latter, are equally cha- 
262 
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racteristic of our age, and of that in which this passage was written. 
Junius proposed to go through the decalogue in his inquiries ; did we 
the same, not as to the letter only, but as to the spirit, we should fully 
understand how often the spirit must be sinned against, before the 
letter is broken. David was the murderer of Uriah, when he gave 
_ the order to place him in the forefront of the battle. He who looks on 
a woman to lust after her, hath already committed adultery in his 
heart. But in neither case would the law so determine, if the crime 
were incomplete, while every ingenious device and evasion that legal 
or worldly subtlety could invent would be brought to bear, to prevent 
that opprobrium attaching to the deed which it justly deserved. There 
is nothing against which the Pharisee holds up his hands in horror so 
much as simony, and justly, so far as the crime attaches, and yet it is 
a crime the law has made. ‘The simony of Simon Magus was far dil- 
ferent. The one is legal; the other spiritual. Legal simony is the 
purchase of the temporalities of a spiritual office. Spiritual simony is 
the sale or purchase of the office itself. But such is not legal simony : 
nor is the crime of Simon Magus within the definition of the law, Let 
us then judiciously separate the two codes of legal and spiritual sins, 
and learn that where, in the one case, we are free, we may still, in the 
other, be deeply chargeable. 


ON CATECHISING. 


Sir,—In my last letter I referred more especially to the views enter- 
tained, and the injunctions issued on catechising in the earlier, and 
what are called primitive ages, of the church. It would not be diffi- 
cult to prove that in exact proportion to the use or disuse of this primi- 
tive practice, has been the purity or corruption of Christian doctrine. 
When struggling with the Pagan world, nothing but light could dispel 
that thick darkness that oppressed the human mind, and the disciples 
of truth embodied in him who was “ the way, the truth and the life,” 
were obliged to bring it home to the minds of men to their conviction, 
by instilling “ precept on precept, and line upon line.” The plausible 
assimilations of the Platonistic philosophy, which gave a colour of 
reasonableness to the most idolatrous superstitions, cannot fail to 
remind us of the different phases under which popery in our own day 
presents itself, when on the one hand it speaks out and openly to the 
Roman or Neapolitan, or on the other, when it addresses itself to the 
more reasoning, phlegmatic, and inquiring minds of a protestant 
nation. ‘l'o expose and defeat such plausibilities, a grounding in the 
principles of the true faith was required, and we consequently see in 
the times to which reference has been made, provisions for carrying 
out the work of eatechising which were lost again and became obsolete 
in what are rightly and justly called the dark ages, when ignorance 
and darkness were again necessary to secure the ascendancy of the 
monstrous pretensions of papal Rome. There was a darkness, to use the 
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bond between Rome and its dependencies. ‘Taking under considera- 
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expressive phrase of scripture, “ a darkness that could be felt” over the 
whole Christian world. ‘True it is, that throughout this long night 
neither witnesses to the truth nor enlightened minds, nor even brightened 
spots on the surface of the church, were wanting to continue down the 
chain of testimony ; but if one page of individual history is true, these 
are no counterpoise whatever for the gross darkness that gathered over 
the whole Christian world. Amid this darkness the primitive practice 
of catechising was lost; the heathens were converted by the sword, 
Whole nations were at once baptized at the command of their king or 
their conqueror, and all appeals to conviction were lost sight of. ‘The 
progress of this mighty cloud that enveloped the earth, we are enabled 
in the earlier pages of history faintly to trace, and as we see it gradu- 
ally overshadowing one land after another, we see the vital principles 
of true religion decaying, and the fierce struggtes for clerical rights and 
clerical immunities substituted, which formed the connecting link and 


tion, as I proposed in my last letter, the state of the British and earlier 
Anglo-Saxon Church with reference to catechising, we shall find 
that soon after the time of St. Austin and his cotemporary missionaries 
from Rome, there disappears from the canons of the different synods 
all reference to this subject or to the instruction of the people, until the 
times of the Reformation. Whatever may have been the character of 
St. Austin’s non-ecclesiastical principles, and it would both be ungra- 
cious and unjust to detract from them, the tendencies of those who 
followed him in his course were no doubt to the exaltation and supre- 
macy of the papacy. However the halo that surrounds the saint him- 
self and his fellow missionaries may blind us, the train who followed 
him to complete the work he had commenced had too decided an ob- 
ject, in the subjection of our country to the Roman see, to allow us to 
offer them anything but a very divided meed of praise. In contend- 
ing with heathenism, ifthe appeal were to reason, St. Austin, like other 
missionaries, would doubtless be compelled to have recourse to cate- 
chising, that is, in a qualified sense, to instruction in the rudiments of the 
faith ; but without entering into a question surrounded by so many un- 
certainties as that which turns on the character of Austin’s labours, 
we may very reasonably doubt—and facts are sufficiently plentiful, in 
the known state of the church in the British isles in Austin’s time, to 
give a colour to our doubts—whether the boasted conversion of the 
English by this Romish missionary was not rather the politic stepping 
in at the eleventh hour of the Pope, to reap the fruits of the labours of 
the Scotch and British missionaries, than the conversion de novo of a 
people altogether sunk in heathenism. ‘There are many difficulties to 
overcome. They were foreigners, and must have spoken by an inter- 
preter. ‘They were few, and in their hands alone the work before 
them must have been the work of centuries. A country which had 
been Christian could not have been so totally depopulated as not to 
have left a large number of Christians still scattered among the Saxon 
population. This, however, must, at least to some extent, have leavened 
the mass, and prepared for that crowning work to which the mission- 
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aries of Rome laid claim. The state of the Scotch, British and Irish 
churches, which is every day by closer research becoming better known 
to us, renders this the probable view of the case. With these humble 
restorers of the faith, who, like the Christians of other parts of the 
Roman Empire, converted their conquerors, should rest, we may feel 
assured, a far higher meed of praise than is allowed them by those who 
in fact wrested from them the fruits as well as the credit of their labours, 
and expelled them as opponents from the land.* The honoured names 
of Columba,+ Dubricius,¢ Iltulus,§ Patrick,|| and others, as Aidan, 
Finan, and Colman, referred to by Bede, as well as the flourishing 
schools of Iona, Liantuil and Bangor, ought to do away with any im- 
pression so discreditable to the faith of our British forefathers, as to 
suppose that in the long period elapsing between the invasion of the 
Saxons and the coming of Austin and his Romish missionaries, no 
effort was made for the conversion of the heathen. ‘These labourers 
in the vineyard of the Lord used, doubtless, the ordinary means of 
persuasion and conviction. ‘Theirs was not the arm of power; like 
the apostolic missionaries of old, they were called to exercise their 
office amid a hostile people ; and by catechising only—that is, duly 
qualifying the application of the Word to suit the circumstances, by 
instruction in those things which they called upon them to believe,— 
could they hope to persuade a people who revelled in triumph over a 
fallen faith, and with whom the prestige was strongly unfavourable to 
its possessors, to embrace their opinions. Of the British. church itself we 
know little, save only in scattered allusions to it in the works of Bede 
and subsequent writers. Its muniments were destroyed by its barbarous 
oppressors; and the only opinion we can form of its efficiency is 
derived from the results of its principles carried out in the countries 
to which its children were exiled. Its love of learning, and desire of 
instructing the people in the truth, are only made evident to us, as it 
were, by reflection, in the schools of Iona, Bangor, and Llantuil. 
Traditions, more or less distinct, identify the labours of the British 
clergy with a period of enlightenment and learning which only again 
dawned on the world in the Reformation. To the sources of these . 
traditions the researches of modern enquirers are directed, and by the 
labours of Mr. Williams€ on the early history of the British church, 
and Mr. Petrie on that of Ireland, much light is likely to be thrown 
on a subject which cannot fail to be of the deepest interest to every 
English churchman. ‘The balance between Austin and the Scotch 
and British clergy, I must not attempt to strike. Austin and his 
followers ultimately triumphed. The Scotch clergy, as we have 
already seen, were forbidden to exercise their ministry among their 


* Council of Caleuith, a.v. 816. Canon 5. 
t Founder of Icolmkill, or Iona; went from Ireland to Scotland, circiter a.v. 565; 
died 597, the year of Austin’s arrival in England. 
Dubricius, Archbishop of Caerleon, died 522, a.v. 
Cotemporary with Dubricius, 
Died circ. a.v. 493, 
Williams's Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the Cymry. 
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Saxon neighbours. They did not acknowledge the unity of the 
church under a papal head, and this doctrine, so necessary to the 
degrading subserviency the priesthood of the school of Austin were 
determined on establishing, was made the touchstone of orthodoxy. 
As we trace the successful progress of the Romanists, in the earliest 
annals of the church that have not been destroyed or lost, the canons 
of the synod cease to insist on catechising, or on the instruction of the 
people. That desire for learning which distinguished the British 
church, and was encouraged by her spiritual heads, died away, and 
the time of the councils and synod of later days was principally occu- 
pied in asserting the immunities and rights of the clergy. Of the 
councils about or immediately subsequent to the time of Austin, we 
know little. Bede tells us, only, that his principal proposition to the 
British clergy was the acknowledgment of the pope. The question 
raised by Austin formed no doubt the principal subjects of discussion, 
and we trace his influence and that of Rome in all the subsequent 
synods of the English clergy. ‘The spirit, however, of the British 
church had not yet died out. In the synod of Cloveshoo,* or Cliff, 
in 747, the priests were ordered to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
doctrines of Christianity, and to teach the people the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Lord’s Prayerin English. ‘The advice ofthe venerable Bedet 
coincided with this, and resulted probably in that canon of Egbert, 
Archbishop of York, which insisted “that every priest should diligently 
insinuate unto the people committed to his charge, the Lord’s Prayer 
and Creed ; and inform their understanding in the study and practice 
of all points of the Christian religion.’ In a subsequent synod at 
Calcuith, in 785, it is declared to be the duty of godfathers to teach 
their godchildren the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. With this 
appears to die away, for a long and dreary period of spiritual dark- 
ness, all allusion, even in its most qualified sense, to the duty of cate- 
chising. It is well worthy of observation and remark, that this 
obscurity exactly corresponds with the prevalence of papal error, and 
that the next injunctions we find on this important subject, after the 
lapse of ages, are at the period of the Reformation. The powers of 
persuasion and conviction were no longer appealed to, but the arm of 
the flesh ; and in the corruptions of Christian doctrine, and ignorance 
of Christian truth, which pervaded the mass of the Christian com- 
munity, we read an instructive commentary on the neglect of teaching, 
as well as preaching, the gospel, and “insinuating,” as Archbishop 
Egbert accurately expresses it, ‘unto the people committed to our 
charge,” the elements of Christian doctrine. SAMUEL Best. 


SUNDAY NEXT BEFORE EASTER. 
1. Read the Collect. What does it teach us induced God to send 
his Son ?—« His tender love towards mankind.” 
2. For what did he send him ?—* To take upon him our flesh.” 


* Spelm, Conc., vol. i. p. 242, t Beda, Epist. 2nd Egbert. 
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3. Why was it necessary that he should take upon him our flesh ? 
—That in the flesh he might make an atonement for sin.—Rom. viii. 3 ; 
2 Cor. v. 21; Heb. ii. 17. 

4. How does the Collect point out this atonement as being made? 
—lIn his suffering even unto death upon the cross. 

5. How is his example proposed to us ?—In his great humility. 

6. For what do we pray ?—That we may be enabled both “ to fol- 
low the example of his patience and be made partakers of his resur- 
rection.” 

7. How does this teach us to follow the example of his great hu- 
mility ?—In patience. 

&. Is the blessing we ask confined to this life?—No.—It prays also 
for participation in his resurrection in the world to come. 

9. What then is the great subject of consideration proposed to us? 
—Our Saviour’s example.—1] Pet. ii. 2] ; John, xiii. 15 ; Matt. xi. 29; 
Heb. xii. 3. 

10. Read the Epistle. How does this propose to us his example? 
— Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus.” 

11. How does it set forth his humility ?—That “ being in the form 
of God, (he) thought it not robbery to be equal with God ; but made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of man: and being formed in fashion as 
a man, he humbled himself and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross.’’"—Phil. ii. 5, Epistle. 


12. What does the rest of the Epistle speak of ?—His glorifica- 
tion. 

13. How do we pray that we may have our part in this ?—In 
praying to be partakers of his resurrection. —1 Cor. xv. 22, 23; 
John, xiv. 2,3; Phil. iii, 21. 

14. Read the Gospel. In what have we seen that his example is 
proposed to us?—In his great humility. 

15, Does this gospel display it >—Yes. 

16. What is the first instance in which his great humiliation is 
shown 7—In his being valued at thirty pieces of silver, the value of a 
slave.—Zech. xi, 12, 13. 

17. What is the next >—Barabbas, a robber, is preferred to him. 

18. What other instance is afforded us?—His being saluted in 
mockery as a king. 

19. By whom was he mocked and reviled ?—By the passers by— 
by — lastly, by one of those thieves with whom he was 
crucified. 


20. What testimony was nevertheless borne to him?—That of 
Pilate as to his innocence, and of the centurion. 

21. Had all this been foretold ?—Yes.—Isaiah, lii., 14; liii, 3,9; 
Ps, xxii. 7, 8. 


GOOD FRIDAY. 


1. Read the Ist Collect. What do we pray God ?—« Graciously 
to behold this his family.” 


2. What does this mean ?—That particular church or congregation 
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of Christians to which we belong.—1] Thess. i. 1; Gal.i. 2; 1 Cor.i. 1; 
Eph. ii. 19. 

3. Read the second Collect. For what do we in this pray ?—For 
the whole body of the church. 

4. How are the members of this body distinguished ?—As all estates 
of them in God’s holy church. 

5. Is this then the congregation merely to which we belong ?—No. 
The whole body of Christians; the universal or catholic church.— 
1 Cor. xii. 12, 13; Eph. ii. 19 to 22; iii. 14, 15. 

6, What are we to understand by “in his vocation and ministry ?” 
—According to our calling or situation in life, or according to the 
office or duties allotted to usx—Rom, xii. 5 to8; Eph. iv. 1 to 7. 
is 7. Read the third Collect. For whom does it pray ?—For all 
Jews, Turks, infidels and heretics. 

8. Who are meant by infidels ?—Unbelievers.—2 Cor. iv. 3, 4; 
Isaiah, vii. 9. 

9. Who by heretics ?—Persons who separate themselves in support 
of error from the church.—Jer. ii. 13; 1 Cor, xi, 18, 19; 2 Pet. ii. 1; 
Tit. iii. 10, 

10, What does it pray for in their behalf ?—That God would take 
from them all ignorance, hardness of heart, and contempt of his word. 

11. What does it teach us would follow upon this ?— That God 
would fetch them home to his flock, and save them among the rem- 
nant of the true Israelites,” 

12. What is meant by “ fetching them home ?”—Bringing them out 
of error into truth, out of the world into the kingdom of God—his 
church. 

13. Is it this that is spoken of as “ his flock 7’ —Yes.—Jobn, x. 1], 
14, 15, 16; Luke, xii. 32. 

14. Who are meant by the remnant of the true Israelites >—All 
those who by a true faith have become the children of God.— 
John, i. 12; Rom. ii. 28, 29, and iv. 16; Gal. vi. 15, 16. 

15. What shall then all Christians become ?— One fold under one 
shepherd.”’—John, x. 16; (supra) Habak. ii. 14. 

16. What then does the first Collect pray for ?—God’s blessing on 
our own church or congregation. 

17. What does the second pray for ?—The church universal, of 
which ours is a part. 

18. Who are embraced in the third Collect ?— All those who are not 
yet inembers of the church of Christ. 

19. Are we taught that it was for all these classes—for the whole 
world that Christ died. —Yes.—John, iii. 17; xu. 32; Rom. v. 18; 
2 Cor. v. 14, 15; 1 John, ii. 2; Heb. ii. 9 

20. Read the Epistle. W hat does it teach us in connexion with 
this ?—The all-sufficiency of the sacrifice of Christ.— By one offering 
he hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified.’’ 

21. Read the Gospel. What does this set before us ?—The history 
of the crucifixion. 

22. What then isthe great subject of the day ?—The sacrifice of our 
Saviour for the sins of the world. 
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23. How is this referred to in the collects ?—In its applic on toall 
mankind, for which we pray. 


EASTER DAY. 


1. Read the Collect. What signal mercy do we plead ?—That God 
through his only begotten Son has overcome death and opened to us 
the gate of everlasting life. 

2. What is the first position of this ?—That through his Son he has 
overcome death.—John, xi. 25; Heb. ii. 14,15; 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22; 
Rom. vii. 24, 25. 

3. What is the second ?—* And opened unto us the gate of ever- 
ae life.”—] Pet. i,3; 1 Cor.xv, 20, 21, 22, (supra) ; John xiv, 2, 3; 

sol. 3, 4. 

4. What then is the great doctrine of the day there referred to ?— 
The resurrection of the dead. 

5. What has assured this to us?—The resurrection of our Lord.— 
1 Cor. xv. 20, (supra. ) 


6. Which of the selected portions give an account of this ?—The 
Gospel. 

7. Read the Gospel. What had the Jews done that assures to 
us the certainty of this resurrection ?—They had sealed the stone and 
set a watch.—Matt. xxvii..62, &c. 

8. What prayer do we found on this great truth ?—That as by 
God's special grace preventing us, he puts into our minds good desires, 
so by his continual help that he will bring the same to good effect. 

9. What profession do we make in the first part of this prayer ?— 
That it is by God’s preventing grace our minds are occupied with good 
desires, 

10. What is meant by preventing ?—Literally, coming before, 
expressive of the will and the power being of God.—Eph, ii. 8; 
Phil, ii, 13. 

11. How does this agree with the previous position of the Collect ? 
—This ascribes the whole work of our salvation to God; who over- 
came death, and opened to us the gate of everlasting life througli 
Jesus Christ. 

12. As, then, God puts into our minds good desires, what do we 
further ask ?—* That by his continual help he will bring the same to 
good effect.”—Phil. i. 6. 

13. Do the sentences before the Collect speak of these as the 
practical parts of the resurrection in us ?—Yes.—Rom. vi. 9, 10, 11; 
1 Cor, v. 7, 8. 

14. Does the Catechism connect our baptism with this death and 
resurrection ?—Yes ; it speaks of it, ‘‘as a death unto sin, and a new 
birth unto righteousness,’”’—Rom., vi. 4, 5, 6. 

15. Read the Epistle. How does the Epistle enforce this practical 
application of the doctrine ?—It exhorts us, “if we be risen with 
Christ, to seek those things which are above.” 

16, Itspeaks of us as dead. In what are we dead ?—In sin, “In 
trespasses and sins.”—Eph. ii. 1, 
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17. Who does it declare to be our life >—Jesus Christ. 

18. What declaration of the Collect does this agree with ?—That 
through Jesus Christ is death overcome, and the gate of everlasting life 
opened to us. 

19, Does the Epistle give us any other practical exhortation ?— 
Yes; to “ mortify our members,’ and to put away from us the lusts 
of the flesh. 

20. Can you call to mind any part of the exhortation in the 
baptismal service which sums up the practical teaching of the day ?— 
“ As Christ died and rose again for us, so should we who are baptized 
die from sin, and rise again unto righteousness; continually mortify- 
ing all our evil and corrupt affections, and daily proceeding in all 
virtue and godliness of living.” 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER, 


]. Read the Collect. What great doctrine do we plead ?— That 
God has given his son to’ die for our sins and to rise again for our 
justification.”’—Rom. iv, 24. 

2. What subject of last Sunday does this carry on ?—The effects 
of the resurrection of our Lord. 

3. Why did he die for our sins ?—That his sacrifice might make an 
atonement for them.—] Cor. xv. 3, 4; 2 Cor. v. 21; Heb. ix. 26, 

4, What do you mean by justification ?—Being justified or accepted 
as righteous before God. 

5. Is it possible for us to be such of ourselves P—No,—Psalins, 
exliii, 2; Eph. ii. 8, 9. 

6. How then only may we be justified ?—Through the merits of 
Jesus Christ. 

7. Does God accept these as sufficient in our behalf?—Yes.— 
2 Cor. ii. 21; 1 Cor. i. 30, 31. 

8, How are these merits imputed unto us for our justification ?>— 
By faith.—Rom. iii. 20 to 25; Gal. iii, 11, 12; ii. 16; Rom. xvi. 4. 

9. How, then, are we to understand the expression of the Collect, 
that our Lord rose for our justification ?—To assure us of our justifi- 
cation.—Rom. iii. 24, 25, 26, 

10. What do we pray God to enable us to put away ?—* The 
leaven of malice and wickedness.” 

1], What is meant by the deaven of malice, &c. ?—The corrupting 
influence of malice and wickedness.—1 Cor. v. 6,and 15—33; Gal. v.9. 

12. Being freed from this, what do we further pray ?—That we 
may always serve God in pureness of living and truth, 

13. Is, then, the leaven of malice and wickedness inconsistent with 
this?—Yes.—1 Cor. v. 7; 1 Peter, ii. 1,2; Eph. iv. 31, 32. 

14. Whence, then, is this leaven of malice ?—Of the world, and of 
Satan, the prince of this world. 

15. Read the Epistle. Does it tell us how this is to be overcome? 
Yes ; by faith. 

16. Does it teach us in whom this faith is to repose ?—Yes; in 
Jesus Christ. 
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17. What strength does it lend to our faith ?—It assures us that he 
in whom we believe is God. 

18. What is the second it calls on us to believe ?—** That God hath 
given to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son.” 

19. Read the Gospel. Of what two parts does it speak 7—Of our 
Lord’s appearing after his resurrection to his disciples, and of their 
mission to preach his faith to the world. 

20, From whom have we received it ?—From the Apostles in the 
Scriptures. 

21. How will the strength of this faith enable us to fulfil the 
conditions of the Collect ?—In putting away, through faith, the leaven 
of malice and wickedness, we shall be enabled, with God’s help, to 
serve him in pureness of living and truth, 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER, 


1. Read the Collect. lor what has God given his son ?—“ As a 
sacrifice for sin, and also an example of godly life.” 

2. What do we pray for in reference to the first >—That we may 
most thankfully receive that his most inestimable benefit. 

3. What is that benefit ?—The sacrifice he has offered up for our 
sins.—Heb. ix. 26; 2 Cor. v. 2]. 

4. What practical application are we to make of the second ?— 
That we ourselves may daily endeavour to follow the blessed steps of 
his most holy life-——1 John, ii. 6. 

5. Read the Epistle. What is declared to be thankworthy ?—* If 
: man for conscience toward God endure grief, suffering wrong- 
ully.” 

6. In what is there no glory ?—“In merely suffering with patience 
for our own faults.’”’ 

7. Why is not this thankworthy ?—Because we receive only the 
just punishment of our faults, 

8. But when is it declared acceptable to God ?—“ If, when 
we do well, and suffer for it, we take it patiently.”—Matt. v. 10; 
1] Peter, iii. 14. 

%. Are we taught to expect such trials?—Yes.  Hereunto are 
ye called.”’ 

10. Whose example is proposed to us ?—That of our Lord. 

1]. Is it as a sacrifice as well as an example ?—Yes; “ because 
Christ also suffered for us ;” and again—“ Who his own self bare our 
sins in his own body on the tree.” 

12. How, then, does this illustrate both facts of the prayer of the 
Collect —It teaches us thankfully to receive his inestimable benefit, 
and also to follow his example. 

13. Read the Gospel. ‘Io what does this more particularly refer ¢ 
—His sacrifice. 

14. How does he speak of himself 7— As the good shepherd who 
layeth down his life for the sheep.” 

15, What was bronght before us in last Sunday’s Gospel ?—The 
mission of the Apostles. 
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16. What does this Sunday's service set before us in connexion 
with this? —That which they were to preach to the world. 
17. What was this ?—Our blessed Lord’s sacrifice and example. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER, 


1. Read the Collect. What does God show to them that be in 
error ?—The light of his truth. 

2. Who are meant by those that be in error ?—Those who do not 
worship the true God.—Rom, i. 21, 22, 23; John, iii. 19. 

$. What is meant by the light of his truth ?—The knowledge of 
his truth in the gospel.—John, viii, 12; xii. 35, 36; Eph. 5, 8. 

4, Was this to lighten those who are in error ?—Yes.—Luke, ii, 32; 
Acts, xiii, 47. 

5. For what purpose is it to be given ?—To the intent that they 
may return into the way of righteousness, 

6. What is meant by the way of righteousness ?—The Gospel—the 
kingdom of God. 

7. By what means are we admitted to this ?—By baptism. 

8. How does this collect pray for such ?—* Grant unto all them 
that are admitted into the fellowship of Christ's religion.” 

9. What do we ask for them ?—“ ‘That they may eschew those 
things that are contrary to the'r profession, and follow all such things 
as are agreeable to the same.” 

10. What do you mean by eschew ?—Avoid, renounce. 

11. Does the catechism teach us what on their admission by baptism 
they are to renounce ?—Yes,—(See third answer, Catechism.) 

12, What then is the general subject of this Collect ?—It is a prayer 
for the Christ’s life and conversation of those admitted by baptism 
into Christ’s religion, 

13, Read the Epistle. Does this refer to those who were the first 
converts to the faith ?—Yes. It directs them “to have their conversa- 
tion honest among the Gentiles.”’ 

14. Who are meant here by the Gentiles ?—Those who were not 
yet converted to the truth. 

15. Are not its directions general 7?—Yes. 

16. With which part of the Collect are they to be connected ?— 
With the prayer, “that all who are admitted into the fellowship of 
Christ's religion, may eschew all things contrary to their profession, 
and follow all such things as are agreeable to the same.” 

17. Read the Gospel. To what does it refer?—To our Lord's 
death and resurrection. 

18, After his resurrection did he remain on earth?—Yes, Forty 
days, until his ascension. 

19. Of what are we told that he spoke to the disciples during this 
period ?—* The things concerning the kingdom of God.” — Acts, i. 2, 3. 

20. Does this correspond with the present period of the Christian 
year Yea. 

21. How then does the church direct our attention to these things 
at this period ?—In her services. On Raster Sunday she insists on the 
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great doctrine of the resurrection. In the first Sunday after Easter, 
points out who are chosen to preach it to the world. In the second, the 
doctrine they are to preach; and in the third, refers to baptism and 
its fruits. 

22. What is this kingdom of God, that was thus provided for by 
our Lord after his resurrection ?—The universal church,—Heb. xii. 23, 


ARGUMENTS TO PROVE THAT THE MILLENNIUM WILL NOT PRE. 
CEDE THE SECOND ADVENT, WITH A REPLY TO THE LAST 
LETTER OF “THETA LANCASTRIENSIS.” 


Rev. Sir,—Assuming, on the grounds which I have already alleged, 
that the words of the Prophets respecting the future blessedness of the 
world are to be understood in their full and literal signification, I pro- 
ceed, with your permission, to state the reasons which induce me to be- 
lieve that the happy period in question will not precede the second 
advent of our Lord—but will follow, and be introduced by that great 
and solemn event. 

I, The Saviour, when foretelling (Matth. xxiv. ; Mark, xiii.; Luke, 
xxi.) with great distinctness the various signs and events which will 
precede his return, never mentions among these events such an uni- 
versal state of holiness upon earth. Such an omission would be sin- 
gular indeed, if this state of things were designed to occur before his 
second coming, because, of all events that could happen, this would 
be the most remarkable. He does say that before his appearing “ this 
gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the world for a witness 
unto all nations, and then shall the end come,” (Matth. xxiv. 14); 
but this is evidently a very different thing from its being received by all 
nations. Moreover, as to the state of the world at the time of his re- 
turn, both he and his apostles describe the last days, not as days of 
eminent holiness, but as days of peculiar wickedness and forgetfulness 
of God. 

Luke, xvii. 26—30. “ As it was in the days of Noah, so shall it be 
in the days ofthe Son of Man. ‘They did eat, they drank, &c.—even 
thus shall it be in the day when the Son of Man is revealed.” 

Luke, xviii. 8. “* When the Son of Man cometh, shall he find faith 
on the earth ?”’ 

1 ‘Tim. iv. 1—3. “Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the 
latter times some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing 
spirits and doctrines of devils, speaking lies in hypocrisy ; having their 
conscience seared with a hot iron; forbidding to marry, and com- 
manding to abstain from meats, which God hath created to be received 
with thanksgiving of them which believe and know the truth.” 

2 Tim. iii, L—5. “This know also, that in the last days perilous 
times shall come. For men shall be lovers of their own selves, covet- 
ous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, unthankful, 
unholy, without natural affection, truce-breakers, false accusers, incon- 
tinent, fierce, despisers of those that are good, traitors, heady, high- 
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minded, lovers of pleasures more than lovers of God; having a form 
of godliness, but denying the power thereof.’’ 

2 Pet. iii. 3, 4. “ ‘There shall come in the last days scoffers, walkin 
after their own lusts, and saying, where is the promise of his coming ?”’ 

Jude, 17—19. “Beloved, remember ye the words which were 
spoken before of the Apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ ; how that they 
told you there should be mockers in the last time, who should walk 
after their own ungodly lusts, These be they who separate them- 
selves, sensual, having not the spirit.” 

These passages are sufficiently decisive as to the evil character of 
the last times. If it be objected that they may refer to the events 
which St. John predicts as following on the expiration of the thousand 
years, (Rev. xx. 7—9.) I answer: 

]. That the passage referred to does not describe such a state of 
things as that which is described by our Lord in Luke, xvii. or by St. 
Peter, Ep. ii. iii. 4. Those passages intimate that, when Christ shall 
return, men will be following their usual occupations, engaged in 
worldly business, their thoughts being wholly absorbed in earthly 
schemes, calculating upon ages and generations to come, saying, 
“peace and safety,” (1 Thess. v. 3,) and thinking nothing so renee 
as the return of the Lord. Many, in a spirit of open infidelity, will 
reject all idea of such an event, as the words of St. Peter show, as a 
wild and fanatical dream ; and the great mass of nominal Christians 
will “say in their hearts, My Lord delayeth his coming,” (Matth. 
xxiv. 48.) On the contrary, Rev. xx. 7—9, describes the sudden 
breaking out of open and violent rebellion against God, which is 
speedily quelled by the direct interference of the Almighty. The cir- 
cumstances described in these two instances being then so manifestly 
dissimilar, it is evident that the passages in question cannot possibly 
relate to the same events and periods. 

2. The parable ofthe tares (Matth. xiii.) teaches, that as the wicked 
were extensively mingled among the good in the visible church at the 
beginning of this dispensation, so they will continue to be until the 
close of it—#. e., until the second coming of the Lord. The tares and 
the wheat will « grow together until the harvest,” which is explained to 
mean “ the end of the world (aiwy, age.)” It seems, therefore, impossible 
that the millennium should occur before the second advent. The same 
conclusion appears inevitable from the consideration of the parable of 
the “ net cast into the sea,” (Matth. xiii. 47;) and from St. Paul’s pro- 
phecy concerning the “man of sin,” 2 Thess. ii. “The mystery of 
iniquity” did “already work” in the days of the Apostle. He gives 
us to understand that it would continue to work until “he who now 
letteth be taken out of the way, and then shall that wicked be revealed 
whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of his mouth, and shall 
destroy with the brightness of his coming.” That by these wordsis sig- 
nified the personal coming of Christ seems sufficiently clear. The 
coming here spoken of must be the same as that mentioned in the first 
verse of the same chapter, where the same word zapovota is used ; and 
that, again, cannot but be meant to signify the same event as is alluded 
toin chapter i. 7—10. Now that, by this passage, the personal ad- 
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vent of Christ is signified, no one denies. As littie does it admit of a 
doubt, that the same solemn event is spoken of in chap. ii. 1. “ Now 
we beseech you, brethren, by (or concerning) the cominy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and our gathering together unto him,” (cf. 1 Thess. iv. 17.) 
Since the Apostle, therefore, immediately proceeds to speak ofa circum. 
stance which was to take place before that coming of our Lord, and to be 
a sign that it was just at hand, viz. the revelation of the man of sin, of 
whom he says that he will be destroyed by the brightness of Christ's com- 
ing, all consistency of reasoning absolutely requires that the same per- 
sonal coming of Christ must be meant by this expression. Moreover, 
the words literally signify “ the appearing of his presence.”’ The word 
rendered brightness is the same as that which is translated appearing in 
2 Tim. iv. 1. “The Lord Jesus Christ who shall judge the quick and 
the dead at his appearing and his kingdom;” and in Titus, ii. 13. 
“ Looking for that blessed hope and the glorious appearing of the great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” See also | Tim. vi. 4; 2 Tim. 
iv. 8. No one doubts that these texts all relate to the second advent 
of the Saviour. This peculiar word alone, therefore, would have made 
it clear that Christ's personal coming was meant in the text under con- 
sideration, and the addition of the word xapovaeia, (especially since, 
as already noticed, this word is used to signify Christ's personal coming 
in the first verse of this same chapter,) tends to make the fact still 
more distinct. 

We necessarily, therefore, conclude that, as the mass of the world 
was wicked when our Lord was upon earth, so will this continue to be 
the case until his second appearing, and therefore it would seem im- 
possible that the millennium should occur before this great event. 

II. The warning so repeatedly given as to the sudden and unex- 
pected nature of our Lord's return, tends strongly to confirm the same 
view of this subject. 

It is written that He will come “in such an hour as we think not,” 
(Matt. xxiv. 44,) “as the lightning,” (Luke, xvii, 24,) “as a snare,” 
(Luke, xxi. 35,) “as a thiefin the night,” (1 Thess. v. 2; 2 Pet. iii. 10; 
Rev. xvi. 15,) all which passages are proved by their contexts to 
relate to the second advent of Christ, and not to the death of indivi- 
duals, as some are in the habit of incorrectly applying them. 

Now if the prophets foretell, as some seem to think they do, that a 
period of holiness on earth which is to last for a thousand years, is to 
precede the second advent, (of which period it is very evident that we 
are as yet far from the commencement,) these warnings, which the 
Lord manifestly intended a// His disciples to bear in constant and 
practical remembrance, and which plainly tell us that He may come 
at any moment, and that He will come suddenly and when the world 
is not expecting him, are directly contradicted and deprived of all 
force and meaning. How is it possible that we should expect His 
return as a sudden event, if we know, at the same time, that at least 
a period of a thousand years must yet precede it? 

III, ‘The conversion of the whole world is not stated in Holy Scrip- 
ture to be the design of the present dispensation, but the salvation of a 
people out of it, 
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In Acts, xv. 14, we are told that God has first visited or regarded 
the Gentiles, to take out of them a people for His name [xpérev 6 
Oede éreaxéaro NaPeiv Nady After the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose, it is said that Christ will return and rebuild the 
tabernacle of David, and that then “ the residue of men” (who escape 
the judgments of the last plagues) will “seek after the Lord.” 

In John, x. 16, the purpose of Christ in the present times is stated 
to be the bringing into His fold of other sheep besides those of the 
Jewish fold. In John, xi, 52, it is declared to be the “ gathering 
together into one the children of God that are scattered abroad.” In 
conformity with this view, the church directs us to pray in the ser- 
vice for the burial of the dead, “ accomplish the number of Thine elect 
and hasten Thy kingdom.” 

If we take a review of the past history of the church, we see a course 
of events which fully justifies the view here stated, while we perceive 
nothing to warrant the notion, which of late years some have formed, 
that the preaching of the gospel will gradually prove the means of 
the conversion of the whole world. ‘The gospel has visited certain 
regions in succession ; a number of believers has been gathered out of 
those regions by its instrumentality: and afterwards, in consequence 
of a subsequent decay of godliness, the candlestick has been removed 
(Rev. ii. 5), and the light of the truth has been carried elsewhere. 
Such has been the case with many of the churches planted by the 
apostles and their early successors; and in others, the truth is well- 
nigh buried under a mass of superstitious inventions of men. 

The true object of the missions of the church to the heathen, and 
the end which will be accomplished by them, is not, therefore, the 
universal conversion of the world, but the salvation of individuals out 
of it; and the duty of supporting them rests on the plain command of 
the Saviour: “ Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.”” (Mark, xvi. 15.) ‘This we are called to do still the 
more urgently, according to the view here stated, because “the time 
is short,” and “we see the day approaching’’ when the “ acceptable 
year of the Lord” (“year of acceptance with the Lord”—Lowth) 
= be succeeded by “the day of vengeance of our God,”—Isaiah, 
xi. 2. 

IV. What the Scriptures teach concerning the number, the charac- 
ter, and the experience of the people of God in this dispensation, 
decisively shows that there can be no period of universal holiness on 
earth so long as they continue to be our guide—that is, until the 
Saviour’s return.—(Macneile, “ Iectures on the Prophecies relative to 
the Jewish Nation,” pp. 73—81.) 


1. As to their number, they are said to be few. 


Matt. vii. 14. “Strait is the gate and narrow is the way which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.” Ex. Matt. xxii. 14, 
Luke, xii, 32, | 

2. As to their character, they are not to be conformed to the world, 
because it “ lieth in wickedness.” Rom. xii. 2. 1 John, v.19. James, 
4. John, ii. 15. 
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og to their experience, they are hated and persecuted by the 
world, 

John, xv. 19; xvi. 20,22. This latter e shows that they 
will be in a state of mourning and depression all the time of their 
Lord’s absence. The days during which the bridegroom is taken away 
from them are days of fasting. (Mark, iii. 20.) Their time of re- 
joicing will be when they “shall see Him again.” That wiil be the 
time of “the manifestation of the sons of God.” (Rom. viii. 19.) 
When “their rebuke shall be taken away from off all the earth,” 
and all their “tears wiped away.”—Isaiah, xxv. 8. Meanwhile 
“all that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.” 
—2 Tim. iii, 12. 

All these characteristics have ever distinguished the true followers 
of the Saviour. But none of them would be accurate as descriptive 
of Christians in the millennial state. It could not then be said that few 
find the way to life, when “ the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” It would not be correct in 
such a state of things to exhort Christians not to be conformed to the 
world and its ways, because its ways will then be ways of holiness: 
Neither could the disciples of Christ be then described as a people 
hated and persecuted by the world, because, the world itself having 
become godly, there will be no persecution of the truth or opposition 
toit. “’They shall not hurt or destroy in all my holy mountain.” 
Isa. xi. 9.“ Nation shall not lift up a sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more; but they shall sit every man 
under his vine and under his fig-tree, and none shall make them 
afraid : for the mouth of the Lord of Hosts hath spoken it.’’-—Micah, 
iv. 3, 4. 

It will of course be granted that the Bible is intended to be our 
guide until the coming of our Lord. But it is clear, from what is 
stated above, that if holiness should prevail generally upon earth be- 
fore that event, it would neither describe a true state of things nor 
give us correct instructions as to our duties. The necessary conclu- 
sion, therefore, seems to be, that, as the laws of Moses continued obli- 
gatory until a new revelation from above was given, so the Scriptures 
which relate peculiarly to the present dispensation will continue in 
force until the Almighty shall again directly interfere to introduce a 
new and better state of things: which the same Holy Scriptures in- 
struct us to expect at the second advent of our Redeemer. 

I cannot see myself how any of these four arguments can be re- 
futed. Lobserve in the last number of the English Review, (No. VIII. 
December, p. 494,) it is stated that “ Mr, Faber maintains” (I presume 
in his work there noticed) “that a literal second advent of Christ will 
occur afler the apocalyptic millennium, and not before it.” The re- 
viewer adds, “ We cannot follow him into this controversy, in which, 
however, he shows himself fully competent to deal with his various 
opponents.” If any of your correspondents have read this work, I 
should be glad to know the grounds of Mr, Faber's conclusions, To 
myself the above reasons have long appeared decisive in favour of the 
opposite view, and there are many passages of Scripture which seem 
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to me with equal distinctness to connect the second advent of our 
blessed Lord with the restoration of Israel. 


I am, Rev. Sir, very respectfully yours, M. N. D. 


P.S.—Thus far I had written when your last number arrived, in 
which I find another letter from Theta Lancastriensis, to which 1 
will reply as briefly as I can. I quite disagree with him as to the 
interpretation of Rom. viii. 19—2] ; but as the view of that passage 
which I think the right one, was very clearly expressed and con- 
clusively maintained in a letter signed M. ‘I’. M., in the British 
Magazine for July 1842, in connexion with another signed W. M.N,, 
in the number for August 184], I will simply refer your readers to — 
them. 

As to his remarks which immediately follow, I can only repeat that 
no one disputes that metaphorical expressions (which at once are seen 
to be necessarily such) occur in the writings of the prophets. But 
that this authorizes or even permits us to allegorize other passages, 
which appear as plainly to be intended to be taken in their grammas 
tical meaning, | cannot believe. On this point the reasoning of G.B., 
in your January number, is thoroughly conclusive. Surely some limit 
must be put to this method of turning the plain language of Holy 
Scripture into allegory, and the proper limit seems to me most judi- 
ciously defined in Hooker’s words, so often referred to, that when a 
literal construction will stand, we are to abide by it. ‘Theta has made 
no reply that I perceive to the reasons I have advanced in my first 
and third letters, for believing in the literal return of the Jews to 
Canaan. If such a chapter as Deuteronomy, xxx., and others of a 
similar kind, are to be allowed to be turned into allegory, I cannot see 
with what consistency we can refuse to allow Socinians to explain away 
the texts on which the orthodox rely for the proof of the Saviour’s 
Deity, and the doctrine of the Atonement. As to Acts, xv., and Amos, 
ix.. What I have written above will show that I take a very different 
view of them from that which he has given, and one which implies 
the literal rebuilding of Jerusalem and the temple, &c.; but as I shall 
wish to notice these passages in my next letter, with your permission, 
I! add no more at present. 

St. Paul, in alluding to Psalm xcv., does not appear to me to speak 
of heaven, but of Canaan in its future glorious state, as the future part 
of the epistle indicates. This is too long a subject to enter on now. 
I expressed something of my thoughts on it in two letters in your 
Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 523, and vol. xviii. p. 656. 

On Jerem. iii, 17, my desire to be brief has led him to misunder- 
stand my meaning. I did not mean, as he apparently supposes, that 
I regarded the words “ all nations shall be gathered unto Seechason® 
to signify that “ Jerusalem should be made the metropolis of the 
world ;”” but that, when the state of things described by Leslie, in the 
passage to which I referred, should take place, I believed those words 
would be literally fulfilled in the manner described in Zechariah, xiv. 
I see no difficulty in supposing that, as such journeyings will be made 
to the Holy City by gentiles who will return, so some individuals may 
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sojourn in the Holy Land also, according to Ezekiel, xlvii. 22, quoted 
by Theta. This seems quite a distinct fact from the other, and neither 
of these passages assert that all the Gentiles are to go up to Canaan 
and abide there, which is what Theta apparently supposes them to in- 
dicate, which forms the difficulty which he raises. 

If Theta does not consider what I stated concerning the name 
David, in Ezekiel, xxxvii., a satisfaciory reply, the reasoning of G, B. 
is at all events quite decisive, and strictly applicable to this instance— 
viz., that because one expression in a passage is figurative, we have 
no right to conclude that the whole passage is figurative also ; and this 
seems peculiarly unwarrantable when, as in this case, the passage is 
professedly the explanation of a symbolical action. 

I shajl hope to explain my meaning more at large in a future letter 
in respect to the points alluded to in Theta’s next paragraph. Per- 
haps it may be as well to say now, that the difficulty and dilemma 
suggested by him is removed, by stating that the words rendered “ in 
the end of this world,” in Matt. xiii. 40, are éy ovvredeia aidvoc 
rovrov, i.e., “at the consummation of this age or period ;” by which | 
believe to be meant this dispensation, which occurs between the first 
and second advents of our Lord. ‘The same expression occurs, Heb, 
ix. 26. Verses 41 and 43 of Matt. xiii. show that the kingdom of 
Christ follows the act of judgment there described. 


DR. TOWNSEND AND FOXE. 


Dear Sir,—Dr. Townsend begins his letter, printed in this month’s 
British Magazine, thus :— 


“I beg to protest, however uselessly, against Mr. Maitland’s blending my 
name, as in your last number, with that of the publisher of Foxe’s Martyrology, 
as if I was answerable either for the slowness or the haste with which the volumes 
were published, or with that of the editor, as if I was answerable for the merits 
or the demerits of his labours. I was requested to write a preface to the book. 
I have done so, I have demonstrated in that preface,” &c. 

Any one who takes the trouble to look at the February number, 
will see that I did not speak of Dr. ‘Townsend as responsible for either 
one or the other of the things which he mentions ; and this simply be- 
cause it did not come in my way to do it. But as Dr. Townsend 
chooses to come forward with this gratuitous protest, 1 must beg you 
to let me state one or two facts which will, I think, surprise some of 
your readers, 

I need hardly repeat that the proposal of the publishers was to re- 
print Fox's work in eight volumes, beginning with Vol. IT. and re- 
serving Vol. I. to follow all the others, and to bring withit the Pre- 
face, Life of Fox, Appendix, &c. A hope was expressed by the pub- 
lishers that they might be able to deliver a volume every alternate 
month, till the work should be completed. This hope was not fulfilled, 
but in about two years and a quarter (from January 1837 to April 
1839), the seven volumes were published ; and the work was brought 
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to that point at which Dr. Townsend’s “ Preface’ was the next thing to 
be expected, And it was expected during a period of éwo years and a 
half, (from April 1839 to November 1841,) in all which time not a line 
was published. 

Whether Dr Townsend was in any way or degree responsible for ° 
this delay he knows best. I certainly understood that he was the 
chief cause of it; and (to say nothing of what I heard from other 
sources, and which, though I do not mistrust it, I would rather not re- 
peat until I see Dr. ‘Townsend’s explanation) I have felt myself justi- 
fied in the opinion by Dr. ‘Townsend's own words in what, but for 
this bold protest, I should have called his acknowledgment and apology. 
When, after the two years and a half, the volume, of which he was to 
furnish the beginning, did make its appearance, with the long looked for 
« Preface,’ that preface was preceded by a letter—“ To , 
Kisq., one of the subscribers to the new edition of the Acts and Monu- 
ments of John Foxe,” which began— 


“ My dear Sir,—Will you permit me to divert your attention, for a short 
time, from the Preface which follows this letter, to a brief explanation of the 
causes of the delay of its appearance,” &c. 


And further on it contained these words :— 


“IT would not use this language if I were now writing to you as to one of 
the public only. 1 am writing toa friend to whom I am bound to make some 
explanation of the ccuses of the delay of the fulfilment of a promise. ‘The pub- 
lishers of this book are not to be condemned. I alone am to be blamed. They 
obliged me by pausing before the publishing of this volume, that I might complete 
the Preface according to the pledge which was made for me,” &c.—p, 42. 


Will Dr. Townsend explain what seems to be a contradiction ? 

In the second place, as to my making Dr. ‘Townsend responsible for 
Mr. Cattley’s blunders, it is obvious to everybody that I did no such 
thing. Something might be said ppon the subject, but Dr. ‘Townsend 
has quite enough mistakes to answer for of his own; and, as I have 
already said, 1 have not made the charge. 

Thirdly, Dr. Townsend says, “ Mr. Maitland, in the most unjust and 
fnost ungentlemanly language, abused me for being too much of a 
puritan.” Will he point out that language ? 

Fourthly, Dr. Townsend says, ** 1 am now sorry that I suppressed 
my last pamphlet, in reply to Mr. Maitland, at the request of some of 
my friends, who thought my language too severe.” ‘The sentence is so 
worded (and I believe cautiously and intentionally worded) as not to 
say that these friends procured the suppression of the pamphlet because 
they thought the language too severe. Indeed, I do not believe that 
the only friend of Dr. ‘'’ownsend whom I know to have been concerned 
in the suppression of the pamphlet, will allow this to be offered as the 
reason of his conduct. I have hitherto greatly mistaken his character 
if he does not (thus publicly brought into the matter, not by me, but 
by the friend whom he tried to serve) acknowledge that his main er. 
pose was to prevent Dr. ‘Townsend's exposing himself, and to withdraw 
from circulation some impertinence less tolerable than anything that 
he had said, or could say, of me. 
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If, however, the pamphlet was really withdrawn out of compassion 
to me, | have never felt one spark of gratitude, and 1 should be sorry 
not to do whatever I fairly may to promote its republication ; and | 
do not know what I can do better than to suggest that (with the 
author’s permission) you should reprint it in the Magazine.* 1 can 
furnish you with a copy, it will not take half-a-dozen pages, it will 
certainly entertain some of your readers, and it will then be open to 
such remarks as I did not think it right to make on a work which was 
in fact withdrawn by the author, though, as I supposed, simply at the 
instance of friends who were ashamed of it. I am, my dear Sir, yours 


very faithfully, S. R. Maircanp. 


MR. ELLIOTT’S “ HORA: APOCALYPTIC,” 


Sir,—In one respect Mr. Arnold’s letter in your present number appears 
to me neither to do justice to Mr, Elliott’s argument nor his own repu- 
tation, inasmuch as it omits to notice the support supposed to be given 
to the Horse as a oman symbol, by its being associated on the coin in 
question with the head of Mars, itself undoubtedly a true Roman 
type, suggesting at once the “ Mavortia preles.” ‘The argument, in- 
deed, rests wholly on the Horse, and this I submit is not a Roman 
symbol, and unless appropriated, by reason of the Mars’ head, to Rome, 
avails nothing: Mr. Arnold has given the paramount authority for 
saying the horse is not a symbol of Rome, namely, Eckhel, * the 
numismatic luminary,” whom Steinbiichel himself says, is without 
appeal; and he has shown the extreme rarity of the type referred to. 
The horse does not belong to Rome, and it does belong to other coun- 
tries, to Sicily generally ; see the coins of Panormus and Syracuse, 
especially the latter, on which it is so frequent. Carthage has the 
horse, and Macedon; of Audoleon, King of Poeonia, it is the reco- 
gnised symbol; of Larissa, there is scarcely a coin without it; and such 
instances might be multiplied. And then, as to the Mars’ head, though 
I allow we have here a Roman symbol, this should be, to be wortlr 
anything, exclusively such, in order to overcome the Greek history of 
the coin in question, and the claim to the symbol of the horse as be- 
longing to other countries, and not to Rome. But here, again, this 
symbol, at the most, belongs to Rome in common with other nations. 
We find, for example, the head of Mars on the coins of Metapontum, 
and of the Brutii, long before either had any connexion with Rome. 
So also of the te ne coins generally, 

It may be said this coin is merely an illustration ; be it so: the text 
and the illustration read awry, and the sense and meaning of the text 
ure affected by the discrepancy. But it is, I think, something more ; 
for here is an argument founded on a coin essentially Grecian, which 
ought for the purpose for which it is used to be exclusively Roman, 
and the type should belong to the Romans and to no other people, or 


* The Editor has no objection whatever, if Dr. Townsend approves of it. 
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at the least, it should be at once recognised as their peculiar symbol, 
for the coin in question is used surely in proof, and not as an illustra- 
tion merely, and an apocalyptic interpretation of some moment is built 


upon it. Now, what are the facts? The horse is not a Roman symbol; . 


it is one of the very rarest types on a Roman coin, see Mr. Arnold’s 
letter ; and it is the symbol of other countries, and belongs to them. 
And the Mars’ head does not so reinstate these coins as to meet all the 
demands Mr, Elliott’s conclusions, or rather his conjectural opinions, 
make upon them. It seems, then, to come to this: Mr. Elliott, so far as 
this coin is concerned, has made too large an induction from a very 
narrow fact; he has erected an argument on the horse, as the symbol 
of Roman power, and his proof that it is such rests on a coin where 
the horse is found ; and this—for I will put the argument in the best 
possible point of view for his purpose—not that the horse of itself is the 
type of Rome ; on the contrary, it is appropriate to other peoples, and 
is most rare on any Roman coin or medal; but the Roman Mars is 
found with the horse on this given coin, and there is the legend ‘* toma” 
it refers, then, to Rome. Granted. But how? Not, surely, as the 
recognised symbol, but as an uncommon example not to be generalized 
beyond the bare fact. Besides, these Campanian coins are most un- 
safe for a proof of the kind—they were struck by way of compliment, 
as it were, to Rome; and my own conclusion, with all deference to 
Mr. Elliott, is so opposite to his own, that 1 should say there being the 
one admitted type of Rome, the Mars, the other, the horse, should be 
referred to something else, rather than rank as a double type; and yet 
it is the horse Mr. Elliott’s pages need, the Mars is only in aid of that. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the words Roma and Romano are simi- 
larly stamped with the animal symbols on the cognate coins of the 
same character of type that were struck about the same time in the 
countries spoken of. The dog, for example, mentioned in Mr, Arnold’s 
letter, which is not, I suppose, claimed in any way as a Roman 
symbol; and, é converso, the Mars and the horse are found on the 
like coins without the “* Roma” or ** Romano,” a double confutation of 
the theory propounded. Mr. Elliott’s “ reply,” I observe, admits the 
Greek character of the coin quoted, and its locality, that is, that it was 
struck in Campania or Sicily, by the Greek colonies; but he still 
claims the horse as so peculiarly fit, so expressive, and so suitable 
every way, that he seeins to say, if not the Roman symbol it ought to 
have been, as Ducange writes of some numismatists, obstinate in their 
errors, “l’envie qu’ils avaient que la decouverte fit vraie les avait 
empéché d’examiner trop exactement les caractéres et la signification 
qwils pouvaient avoir.’ Some fond affection and partiality for a theory 
has rendered Mr. Elliott a little incautious. ‘The fitness of the emblem 
he cannot discuss till he has disposed of the fact whether it is the 
emblem at all; the fitness is not in question unless we know first that 
this coin may stand unsuspect as the proof for which he uses it, and 
he seems a little to shift his ground in approaching that after point, 
I profess I do not see that a much better case has been made out for 
the horse as the symbol of Rome, than we may suppose some future 
apocalyptic writer to supply, who should, for example, take a colonial 
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coin of our own empire, one of British India, the device on which is a 
pair of scales, and hence assert that the scales, and not the lion, were 
the British emblem, and enlarge, perhaps, on the peculiar propriety of 
the symbol, quoting, it might be, as his “ Pliny,” Napoleon's saying 
that we were a nation of shopkeepers, “ une nation boutiqui¢re”—and 
taking, possibly, a distinction between England proper and the English 
“ state,” the British “ Civitas,’ and “ the sea-girt Isle,” after the ana- 
logue of Mr. Elliott’s “ seven-hilled city” and “the Roman state.” 

This whole subject is, however, at the best, but petty criticism, and 
not without the danger Lord Bacon has so well described, with whose 
words I conclude, as counsel to all who enter on such minute matters, 
not excepting Mr, Elliott, nor omitting myself. “ Intellectus humanus 
luminis sicci non est; sed recipit infusionem a voluntate et affectibus ; 
id quod generat ad quod vult scientias: quod enim mavult homo 
verum esse id potius credit. Rejicit itaque difficilia ob inquirendi im- 
patientiam ; sobria quia coarctant spem ;————innumeris modis iisque 
interdum imperceptibilibus, affectus intellectum imbuit et inficit,”’— 
Nov. Org. 

I yenture to take this opportunity of saying, Mr. Elliott would haye 
escaped some other numismatic errors, and one or two of moment, if 
he had relied more on himself, and trusted less to Dr. Walsh, whose 
fanciful book he so often quotes. 

1 am, Sir, your faithful servant, 


B. Lewis, 
14, Cornwall Terrace, Regent's Park, 


Vigil of the Annunciation of the B, V. M. 1846. 


MR, ELLIOTI’S REPLY TO MR. ARNOLD'S LETTER ON THE 
HORA APOCALYPTICA.” 


Sir,—Mr. Arnold having changed the venue of the important cause 
pending between us to the pages of the British Magazine, I must beg 
permission to trouble you with my reply to his letter inserted in your 
last number. It is a subject of satisfaction to me that the British 
Magazine should thus have been made by him the arena for the con- 
tinuance of our controversy. ‘Though lately, to my own loss, debarred 
from the opportunity of perusing it, | was in other days in the con- 
stant habit of reading it, with much interest, and I hope some profit: 
and my recollections are such as make me consider it to be a pecu- 
liarly fit arena for the discussion (if 1 may venture to coin the word) of 
ecclesiastico-literary topics. 1 am aware, indeed, that most both of 
the writers in, and readers of, your Magazine must be presumed by 
me to entertain decided prejudices against my prophetic views and 
my book. But this only increases my satisfaction in addressing my 
present paper to you. I had rather fight the battle in a hostile thana 
friendly camp; supposing only, that in the present case I cannot 
doubt that the lists shall be fairly kept. For I have a deep-rooted 
persuasion (you will excuse my saying so) that the truth in the pend- 
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ing question is with me; and that I shall be able to make good my 
cause against any and every assailant. 

Mr. Arnold’s opening sentence, though one insulated and detached 
from the argument in the letter which it introduces, must yet not be 
passed over by me in silence ; professing as it does to state the right 
and really critical method of testing and passing judgment on a work 
like the Horee ; with reference to the question whether it be true as 
an Apocalyptic Interpretration, or false. In my “reply” I had ob- 
served on the strikingly narrow and exparte view taken in each sec- 
tion of his “ remarks,” of the several particular expositions in my book 
professedly reviewed by him : selecting some one point, in his judgment 
the most assailable ; but omitting, or almost omitting, all reference to 
other points in the exposition, although alleged by me so to answer to 
the prophetic symbols as (if unrefuted) to create in themselves a high 
wobability that the main solution offered is correct.* Our English 
judges’ comprehensive as well as searching summing up of evidence 
was noticed by me in the way of contrast; and as that which in my 
opinion was the very model and beau-ideal of such a review of evi- 
dence as in any important cause, like that between Mr. Arnold: and 
myself, would best become the sincere and earnest seeker after truth. 
Will the intelligent and candid readers of the British Magazine think 
me wrong in this? But, says Mr. Arnold, after a half-joking, half- 
ironical allusion to my notion of the graphic truth and particularity of 
the Apocalyptic prefigurations of the Saracens and Turks, (irony such 
as seems always out of place on questions of serious truth, especially 
when pointed at topics foreign to the subject immediately in hand, 
and to which I shall only reply by referring him to the similarly 
graphic and distinctive portraiture of Judah’s Assyrian lovers in 
Ezek. xxiii, L2—15—23—after this, I say,) Mr. Arnold thus defends his 
plan and principle of proceeding in the review of the “ Hore” :—If 
the Apocalypse be so specific and particular in its descriptions as Mr. 
Elliott asserts, then “a proof of failure in a single point is a proof of 
absolute failure.” But is this correct? In case of Mr, Arnold’s hav- 
ing expounded our Lord’s prophecy in Luke xxi. 20, &c., of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, or that in Isaiah, vii. 14, of Christ’s miraculous 
birth of the Virgin Mary, were an infidel or Jewish assailant to press 
him with some particular difficulty in the text or context, unsolved in 
his explanation, would the proof, the established proof, of failure in this 
single point be a proof of absolute failure in his whole interpretation of 
the prophecies in question? Rather might he not justly sti!l adhere 
to his main view of them: persuaded, from the various and striking 
coincidences of prediction and fact, that this must needs be correct ; 
and concluding that with better and fuller understanding of the pas- 
sage, his solution on the point of detail objected to might be probably 
amended, so as to be as satisfactory and consistent as the rest? So, 
in case of his assailant’s objections having been really established. But, 


* I would venture to suggest to your readers the desirableness of their having it 
hand both Mr. Arnold’s “ Remarks,” and my “ Reply,” in order to their better 
understanding the state of the argument between us, 
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d priori to this, might not the objector, if of candid and reasonable 
mind, well suspect some flaw in his own objection, under the circum- 
stances supposed: I mean on the hypothesis of all else strikingly an- 
swering to the prophecy in the solution offered ? 

And indeed this last observation is almost to be illustrated from 
the case of Mr. Arnold himself, and the original attack in his “ re- 
marks” on my first seal. For, passing lightly over all other points in 
my solution, as if scarcely assailable with effect, he pretty much re- 
stricted himself to the proof of my Cretico-Imperial line, from Nerva 
to Aurelius inclusive, not having been one and all conquerors; so as 
was required, he then took it for granted, by the symbol of the rider 
on the white horse, and the added words, “ went forth conquering and 
that he should conquer.” But would it not have been well for him, 
before basing his grand proof of failure on it, to have first asked him- 
self, whether he might not possibly be here taking a little too much 
for granted? My reply was to the effect that the words “ conquering 
and that he should conquer,” did by no means necessarily imply a con- 
tinuous series of combating and conquering warriors: that it would 
suffice, in fact, in order to answer the requirements of the clause, that 
the imperial line which I supposed prefigured, should begin its career 
by some remarkable course of conquest ; and that a conquering destiny 
should also be shown to have attached to others of the line, whenever 
and wherever afterwards summoned to war. This assertion, Mr. 
Arnold, in his letter of rejoinder (though still preferring his own view,) 
does yet not attempt to controvert. He therefore, 1 presume, admits 
its tenableness. Which being so, we may consider his primary objec- 
tion disposed of; and that we have advanced one step at least towards 
the settlement of the pending question between us, and this in favour 
of the “ Horee.” 

But though Mr. Arnold’s original main “ proof” of failure in my 
solution of the first seal be thus tacitly admitted to have itself failed, 
yet is this by no means decisive of the whole case between us. For 
he now enters more largely into the general question, and urges other 
objections on other points : expanding and enlarging on what he before 
very brietly stated against my representation of the prosperous state 
of the Roman Impire under the Cretico-Imperial line, in fulfilmeut 
of the white of the horse in vision, (so briefly in fact as to have been 
overlooked by me in my reply, for which I beg to offer him my 
apology ;) and yet more, urging an attack against my construction of 
the horse, as a symbol of the Roman people, a few words being added 
also on my application of the emblem of the ow. Of these points of 
attack the horse is the principal. It is Mr. Arnold’s Cheval de bataille. 
‘Qn the more general question I should not,” says he, “ have been 
inclined to enter, but for the highly characteristic note (7. e. in my 
reply) about the unfortunate horse, and its fitness to symbolize the 
Roman martial people.” I shall now address myself to answer these 
additional objections by Mr. Arnold—that respecting the white first ; 
that respecting the horse afterwards, 

First, then, and with regard to my representation of the state of the 
Roman empire having been so prosperous and happy during the 
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reigns of the five emperors from Nerva to Aurelius, as fitly to answer 
to the emblematic white of the horse in vision, let your readers under- 
stand at the outset, that I have herein acted on my usual rule of fol- 
lowing the views and statements of the most approved historians. For 
Gibbon, in a passage quoted both in the Hore and in my reply, has 
thus strikingly expressed his opinion to that effect ;—* If a man were 
called to fix the period in the history of the world during which the 
condition of the human race was most happy and prosperous, he 
would, without hesitation, name that which elapsed from the death of 
Domitian to the accession of Commodus.” But against this represen- 
tation of Gibbon’s, Mr. Arnold first repeats the brief allegation given 
in his remarks (the same that has just been alluded to as overlooked 
in my reply) of certain drawbacks to the national happiness daring | 
the period in question, “such as the insurrection and final extermina- 

tion of the Jews as a nation under Hadrian ; the destruction of Rhodes, 
Smyrna, and many towns of Asia Minor, by fearful earthquakes in the 
days of the same prince ;* the rapid growth of luxury, sensuality, and 
languor ; and in the days of Aurelius, a plague, which (according to 
Niebuhr) inflicted a blow upon the ancient world from which it never 
recovered.” Does Mr. Arnold then really think those drawbacks such 
as materially to controvert Mr. Gibbon’s and my representations? It 
is surely sufficient to reply—1. That the conquest and extermination 
of the Jews (the isolated people of the Jews) under Hadrian, is no- 
thing less than a part of my case, and so indeed mentioned in my 
reply (p. L1,) it being an exemplification of the conquering destiny of 
the Cretico-Imperial princes, whenever, after their first grand career 
of conquest, again called into war. 2. That Mr. Arnold’s specifica- 
tion of the destruction of a few towns in Asia Minor by earthquakes, 
in Hadrian’s reign, as the greatest drawback to the general happiness 
in the vast Roman empire, that he had been able to discover, from 
Nerva’s accession all down to the breaking out of the plague under 
Aurelius, seems to me very much like a direct confession of the utter 
weakness of his case, with reference to not less than seventy years (let 
my readers well mark this) out of the eighty-three that the reigns of 
the five emperors from Nerva to Aurelius lasted. 3. That, although 
with regard to the remaining thirteen years, the plague Mr. Arnold 
mentions was undoubtedly, while it lasted, an evil more serious and 
extensive, and though the evils of protracted and fierce frontier wars, 
on the Kuphrates and the Danube, were super-added (wars, however, 
which only gave occasion to a display under the most arduous cir- 
cumstances of the conquering destiny still marvellously attached to 
this Cretic line of Roman emperors) yet through Aurelius’s admirable 
wisdom and benignity, these evils were so relieved, and more than 
relieved, by the blessings of good government, that Gibbon does but 
echo the voice of ancient Roman historians of repute, in including 
Aurelius’s reign in the era of prosperity begun by Nerva. “ Fortuna- 
‘um Rempublicam et virtute et mansuetudine reddidit.” So writes 


* Was not the overthrow of Rhodes, &¢., by earthquakes in the reign of Antoninus, 
hot Hadrian ? 
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Kutropius. And one of more authority, Dion Cassius, speaks ex. 
pressly, if I mistake not, (though, not having his book by me, I can- 
not verify the point,) of the reign of Aurelius Antoninus being a part, 
an eminent part, of the golden age. 

But in his letter to the British Magazine, Mr. Arnold professes to 
adduce from history another and more serious impeachment of the 
prosperity and happiness of the empire during the period in question, 
What of the Christians and their persecutions under two at least of 
these five emperors? ‘It seems to me,’’ says he, “a drawback of 
such a kind as makes it absolutely impossible that these Cretico-Impe- 
rial emperors (Mr. Arnold should rather have said the Roman people 
under them) can be symbolized by the white horse.” Indeed! I have 
myself, Sir, been accustomed to consider that the Christians of this 
period both regarded themselves, and were regarded by the Roman 
emperors, as a body very much detached and distinct from the general 
Roman commonwealth. ‘lo use Gibbon’s language (ii. 394,) “ They 
seemed to renounce their family and country, that they might connect 
themselves with a peculiar society, which everywhere assumed a dif- 
ferent character from the rest of mankind.” ‘Chey were reproached 
as a sort of genus tertium, ‘Tertullian tells us, as neither Romans, por 
Jews, nor barbarians, ‘They were in the world, but not of the world; 
as said the epistle to Diognatus. Their citizenship, like that of St. 
Paul’s Philippians, was in heaven. It was this view of them, in fact, 
that was a principal cause of the suspicions and the persecutions under 
which they then from time to time suffered.* Which being so, what 
more obviously proper than that in a Roman history the sketches of 
the state of the Roman people, and of that of the Christians sojourn- 
ing among them, should be given distinct and separate ; so as they 
are by Gibbon, and other historians? And, if fitting and proper in 
the delineations of history, so likewise surely in the prefigurations of 
prophecy. Accordingly it is precisely so arranged in the Apocalyptic 
visions; as interpreted alike in the “ Horse,” and by many other Pro- 
testant expositors, After the first four seals, picturing, as I suppose, 
the fortunes of the Roman empire, from Nerva to Diocletian, a new 
and most appropriate figuration, that of the souls under the altar in the 
mystic Temple of the fifth seal, takes up the subject of the Christians : 
and in the words, “How long, O Lord, dost thou not avenge our 
blood on them that dwell on the earth,” depicts retrospectively the 
persecutions and martyrdoms of the times of the four seals preceding ; 
including, of course, what Mr. Arnold has been at the trouble of copy- 
ing from Neander, with reference to those of the era now under con- 
sideration, And this with abundantly more distinctiveness and effect 
than could have been otherwise; abundantly more, I feel sure, than 
either Mr. Arnold, or I, or any one could have devised, in any mixed 
and medleyed picture of two subjects so different. Have I not reason, 
Sir, to thank Mr. Arnold for having thus brought more prominently 


- 


* Compare Gibbon’s account (ii. 466) of Diocletian's probable views on instituting 
his persecution, “ The Christians, it might be alleged, renouncing the gods and in- 
stitutions of Rome constituted a distinct republic.” 
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into view, by another of his “ impossibilities,” what I hope not a few 
of your readers will consider to be a fresh corroboration of the expo- 
sition in the Horse ? 

2. And now to the horse. I can well conceive, Sir, Mr. Arnold's 
gratification in reading my note on the correspondence with Mr. 
Lewis on this subject ; opening a prospect, as it seemed to do to him, of 
something more really assailable in the first seal of the “ Hore” than 
any point on which he had hitherto lighted. Indeed, but for my note 
on the horse, “the unfortunate horse, and its fitness to symbolize the 
Roman martial people,” he would not, he himself tells us, have been 
inclined to enter on the general question. 

In my letters to Mr. Lewis, I stated from the first that the coins he 
attacked were but illustrations; and that my main proof and argu- 
ments were independent of them. This I will now presently show ; 
but must first premise a few explanatory observations on the coins 
impugned ; and on certain remarks, referred to by Mr. Arnold, in my 
note respecting them. 

In this note, I intimated my impression that the coins in question, 
though not of the Roman metropolis, might yet be of the Roman 
Civitas. On reading which, “ What can be the meaning of this dis- 
tinction ?” exclaims Mr. Arnold. ‘ Was there one coinage for the 
seven-hilled city, another for the state?” But surely my meaning is 
not so very difficult of apprehension. We know that in early times 
the Roman Civitas included, besides the town, a comparatively small 
territorial district: and as, under King Servius, so for a long time 
after, the only place of coinage was probably Rome itself. But as the 
Roman republic advanced northward and southward through Italy, it 
gradually incorporated other previously independent Italian states and 
towns, which had previously struck their own’ independent coinage. 
Did Rome, then, after thus incorporating or subjugating them, leave 
their coinage for the time future entirely uncontrolled ? This was not 
the case afterwards at least. ‘There were certain towns, we know, to 
which distinctively and alone the privilege of coining current money 
was permitted : and the general supervision of the coinage, thus ex- 
tended to the provinces, was assigned first, 1 believe, to the Roman 
consuls or questors, until the appointment to this distinct charge of the 
Triumviri Monetales.* Now, then, supposing the coins in question to 
have been Campanian, (and it would seem from Eckhel and Mr. 
Lewis that they were probably Campanian or Sicilian,) they must 
have been struck, we can scarcely doubt, after the incorporation of 
Campania with the Roman republic; and, consequently, under the 
supervision or direction of the Roman chief monetary officer. In 
which case, is there anything strange or improbable in the supposition 
thrown out by me, that as the Mars’ head was unquestionably a Roman 
humismatic device, and the horse was also unquestionably the device 
on one of the Roman military standards, there should have been a 
Roman numismatic appropriation of the horse, by stamping it on these 


* The monetary official duties, however, of these Triumviri were, I believe, pretty 
much confined to the mint at Rome. 
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coins with the word Roma or Romano? It really seems to me that 
there is nothing either unintelligible or improbable in the conjec- 
ture, 

But, after all, I only threw it out as what seemed to me a probable 
conjecture. And supposing—lIst, that Campanian or Sicilian coins can 
be adduced, bearing the combined devices of a horse and Mars’ head, 
without the Roma or Romano ; 2ndly, that historical authority can be 
adduced to show that in the times of the Pyrrhie or Punic wars, to 
which times, probably, the coins in question are to be referred, there 

existed a custom in the Italian provincial and independent mints of 
stamping their own local device, whatever it might be, with the words 
Roma or Romano, simply “in compliment to Rome,” so as Mr. Lewis 
would have it,* I shall be pretty well prepared to surrender my two 
coins of the Roman horse. Mr. Lewis’s intimation of a coin with the 
device of a dog and Roma stamped upon it, does not seem to me deci- 
sive of the question. For | suppose it is the same which bears also the 
head of Minerva: and, if so, a direct Roman origin is by some at least 
ascribed to it. «* Videtur Wachtero in eddem urbe (sc. Roma) quandam 
Palladis ediculam & canibus custoditam indicare.” So, Rasche, in his 
elaborate Lexicon Numismaticum.t 

But, even supposing the two coins surrendered, what is the bearing of 
this on my exposition of the apocalyptic horse and rider, as signifying 
the Roman emperor and people in the first seal? Says Eckhel: 
“ Caput equi aut equus libercurrens typi sunt a certé moneta Romani 
prorsus extorres’’—i.e., “a horse’s head, or horse running free, are 
types quite alien from the coinage certainly known to be Roman.” 
Such is the authoritative statement which Mr. Lewis has so vigorously 
urged against me; and on which Mr. Arnold has triumphantly rung 
the changes. But I beg to ask is the apocalyptic symbol a horse’s 
head, or a horse running free ?°t Is it not a white horse, ridden by one 
to whom a crown was given? Methinks it will already be seen pretty 
clearly, to borrow Mr. Lewis's own expressive language, that his argu- 
ment against the coins discussed, and his inference against my solution 
of the apocalyptic symbol, “read awry.” Mr. Lewis has observed, 


* It is to be observed that it is no singular and peculiar coin that is thus stamped, 
but many; alike uncials, triantes, and quadrantes ; which makes the complimental theory 
more difficult. 

+ Let me, while referring to Wachter, add his opinion on the Roma and Romano of 
the coins in question; which is to the effect that the foederate Italian towns struck 
them as Romans of the Roman Civitas, though not of the Roman town ; very much in 
accordance with the view suggested by me in my “ Reply.” “ Epigraphe Romano, 
cim a stylo monetali Romanorum prorsus alien sit, et nec assibus Romanorum, nec 
ipsi Romanis conveniat, nos ad alios Romanos extra urbem querendos, quibus hoc 
genus wris jure tribuatur, compellit. Illos autem, ni fallor, invenimus in civitatibus 
federatis Italia ; iis puta que, bello sociali extincto, et concordia inter Italiam et 
Romam constituta, jus civitatis Romane lege Julia adepte sunt; et hoc ipso in nomen 
Romanum, antea invisum, nunc amicum, transierunt.” Quoted in Rasche, iv. 1227. 

t Other types of horses are not unfrequent on the Roman republican coins: e. g- 
of horses drawing the triumphal chariot; of the horses of Victory, and of Castor and 
Pollux. That which is more to the point, of the Roman knight presenting his horse 
to the censor, is a coin of the Emperor Claudius, I see, however, in Spanheim, De 
Usu Numism. p. 551, a copy of a similar coin of the Gens Licinia, in the times of 
the Republic. 
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« justly observed,” says Mr. Arnold, in quoting the sentence; “ you 
have conceived a theory which requires you to prove the horse to be 
peculiarly and kar’ ekoxny the symbol of Rome,” —i. e., numismativally 
its symbol. ‘ The onus probandi of course lies on you.” Mr. Lewis 
must excuse my at once excepting against the strength of his state- 
ment. Let us look to scriptural analogy; which must always be our 
best guide in controversies on scriptural subjects. In Daniel's vision 
of the four beasts, Mr, Lewis will, no doubt, agree with me in ex- 
plaining the bear to be meant of the Persian power, the leopard of the 
Macedonian. Yet can he show the dear to have been a distinctive 
Persian numismatic device, or the leopard a Macedonian? 1 anticipate 
no answer in the affirmative. Yet, though thus shown noé'to be 
required by scriptural analogy, the distinctiveness Mr, Lewis speaks of 
is, in fact, in the apocalyptic symbol not wanting. For, over and 
above the fact, which is not denied either by Mr. Lewis or Mr. Arnold, 
of the horse being sacred to Mars, the reputed father of the Roman 
Marortia proles, (whence the horse-sacrifices and horse-games annually 
celebrated at Rome in honour of him,) and over and above the fact, 
similarly undisputed, of the horse having been, up to the time of 
Marius, the device on one of the Roman war-standards, even though not 
then as yet numismatically adopted, (supposing Mr. Lewis’s view of 
the two disputed coins to be correct,) | say over and above these two 
undisputed facts, connecting together the Roman people and the symbol 
of a horse, 1 have the yet further fact to allege, which I am persuaded 
Mr. Lewis will also admit to be incontrovertible, that in imperial times, 
and on imperial coins, from Augustus down to Theodosius, the device 
of a Roman emperor on horseback was anything but uncommon: 
indeed, that it was so common and so notorious, that the figure of a 
warrior rider stamped on a Roman coin, in the time of Domitian and 
St. John, with either @ crown worn by him, or a crown presented to 
him, would be instantly recognised and interpreted by the beholder as 
the figure of a Roman emperor. In my book, there is given the copy 
ofa very illustrative medal to this effect, taken by me originally from 
a plate in Montfaucon, but which is, in fact, the stamp on a coin of 
Claudius Drusus : the Roman imperator being there depicted as gallop- 
ing forth triumphantly to victory, between prostrate captives and erect 
trophies; and the obverse of the coin presenting the head of the 
conqueror, wearing the imperatorial laurel crown, (which had not then 
been restricted, as it was almost immediately afterwards, to the reign- 
ing emperor,) with the legend, “ Nero Claudius Drusus Germanicus 
Imp.” Which being so, and the rider on the apocalyptic horse, to 
whom the crown was given, if interpreted accordantly with Roman 
eustoms and Roman devices in St. John’s time, being thus distinctl 

recognisable as a Roman emperor, to whom or what, | pray, could the 
accompanying emblem of the horse be applied, but to the Roman 
people : indicating as its colour, white, did, compared with the red, 
black, and deadly pale of the three other horses following, that it, too, 
was emblematic ; and emblematic of something that could realize and 
feel the state of happiness, or of suffering, that the colours signified ? 
Directly corroborative of which view of the apocalyptic horse is the 
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example from Tacitus, given in my reply, and to which Mr. Arnold 
alludes slightingly in his letter. ‘ ‘The horse was the horse,” says Mr. 
Arnold, (as if this made against me,) ‘that bore the consular insignia ; 
that is, of the general of that army.’ Precisely so, And if the retreat- 
ing horse, that bore the commanding Consular insignia, was construed 
to be an omen of the retreat of the Roman consul and his army, how 
not the horse, that bore one with the imperatorial badge, of the Roman 
people, governed by that emperor? Mr. Arnold must excuse my 
saying, that no dictum of his can destroy or affect so palpable 
a parallelism. Let the intelligent and candid readers judge be- 
tween us. 

3. On the remaining point of the bow, my reply to Mr. Arnold needs 
not to be very long. Says he: ‘The bow (the bow so characteristic 
of Eastern warriors, so utterly uncharacteristic of Rome) is, according 
to Mr. Elliott, no symbol of national arms, but‘of Nerva’s Cretan 
extraction—that is, it is a conundrum unintelligible for any but the 
genealogist. What prominence is given any where, or by any body, 
to Nerva’s Cretan extraction? What reason is there for thinking 
that it was generally known?” To which my answer is as follows :— 
1. Ifthe crown fixed the rider, supposing one of human race meant, to 
be a Reman emperor, not an Hastern king or warrior, (for coins of the 
period abound which exhibit the diadem, distinctively from the crown, 
as the badge of Kastern warrior kings,) then the expounder of the 
apocalyptic figuration is absolutely shut up to some interpretation of 
the bow consonant with that fact—such as the interpretation referring 
it to Nerva and his Cretan extraction, given in the Hore. 2. As to 
its being, if so construed, “a conundrum unintelligible to any but the 
genealogist,” the supposed unintelligibility must have reference eitherto 
the emblem as a Cretan emblem, or to Nerva’s claim to tt as of Cretan 
origin. Now, that the emblem was a most fit Cretan emblem is 
shown us by poets and historians quoted in the “ Hore,’’ from 
Homer down to Cesar. Eckhel, the same “ from whose accuracy 
the greatest masters of the numismatic science allow no appeal,” as 
Mr. Arnold delights to report to us (on the question of the horse) from 
Mr. Lewis, Eckhel, my first referee, when prosecuting my original 
researches on the apocalyptic seals, adds his numismatic confirmation, 
and is also quoted to that effect in the “ Hore ;” and my Greek 
epigram, by Antipater of Sidon, expressly states the fact. An epigram 
on which Mr. Arnold was somewhat facetious in his “ Remarks,” but 
of which facetiousness and pleasantry I take the plain English to be, 
“T would fain damage the testimony, but I cannot.” Further, Nerva’s 
Cretan extraction is expressly stated by Aurelius Victor—“ Nerva 
Cretensis”—and alluded to by Dion Cassius, when designating him 
an Italiot. Once more, instead of no prominence being given to the 
matter by historians, Aurelius Victor notes it prominently, as marking 
the very remarkable epoch of the first transfer of the Roman empire 
from men of old, Roman, or at least Italian, ancestry, to men of foreign 
extraction, “ Hactenus Rome, seu per Italiam ori imperium rexere ; 
hine advene,”’ with a notice added of the advantage accruing to the 
empire from the new imperial line, Dion Cassius, too, calls attention 
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to this epoch of change ; more especially as completed in the Jtaliot 
Nerva’s adoption of the Spaniard ‘Trajan. It is noted, after them, by 
most, if 1 mistake not, of the chief modern historians of that period of 
Roman history : and what means the proverbial phrase about “ the 
twelve Ceesars,’’ but a recognition of this self-same epoch of the empire's 
transference, after the twelfth Casar Domitian, to men of foreign 
ancestry ? 

I said, when speaking of the Roman reference of the crown given to 
the apocalyptic rider, “‘ Supposing him to be one of human race.” For 
I did not overlook Mr. Arnold's declaration of the rider meaning some 
angelic being. He charges my exposition, when stating this his view 
of the subject, with being thoroughly Occidental in character: “ while 
the whole character of the apocalypse itself is Oriental.”’ I am really 
sorry to differ so often from Mr. Arnold ; but, according to my reading 
of the prophetic Scriptures, occidental subjects are figured in occidental 
emblems, as well as oriental in oriental. Was not the Macedonian 
power occidental, and was not its emblem, the goat, in Dan, viii. 
Macedonian and occidental also? Is not Rome an occidental subject ; 
and were not the seven hills that indicated it in the Apocalypse, and 
the beasts purple, too, and scarlet, similarly occidental? But, adds 
Mr. Arnold, “ The prophecies of Zachariah fiz the meaning of this 
particular symbol of a rider upon a horse, to at least some angel of the 
Lord, inspecting or guiding the affairs of the world.” As Mr. Arnold 
thus positively states the meaning of the symbol in the first seal to be 
fixed, | have a right to call upon him for the development of the inter- 
pretation so indicated. I shall be very curious to see it. 

And here, Sir, | conclude my paper, with many apologies for having 
occupied so much space in your columns; which, however, has not, 
hope, been wasted. ‘The readers of my “ Reply’”’ may remember, 
and those of your regders who have not seen it, muy be with pro- 
priety informed, that I have proposed to Mr. Arnold to bring the 
question on the apocalyptic seals between him and myself, to decisive 
issue, before the literary world, by his doing these three things :— 

1. Showing, if he can, incorrectness in my explanation of the symbols, 
or my statements of historical facts, corrected in one point, and further 
fortified and illustrated in others, as my “ Reply to his Remarks’ 
exhibits : frankly, however, and in the real critical spirit of a seeker 
of truth, not a partizan, admitting their correctness specifically and 
seriatim where he cannot confute the evidence. 

2. Specifying any succession of zras in the history of any nation 
but the Roman that ever existed on the face of the earth, to which 
these symbolic pictures of the four first seals can be made to apply 
with at all the same exactness ; or indeed any other succession of eras 
in the Roman history itself. 

3. Suggesting from imagination, with all the help that classical 
antiquity can furnish, any four different symbolic pictures, such as 
shall depict the chief gras of the history of the Roman empire between 
St. John’s time and that of Diocletian, including its grandeur and 
ey. api at the first, and its progress of decline afterwards, with as 
much simplicity, truth, philosophic distinctness as to cause and effect, 
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and classical propriety, as these four apocalyptic pictures, so inter. 
preted as in the Hore. 

To these three things, Mr. Arnold's letter in your Magazine makes 
it necessary that I add an examination into my fifth seal, as depictin 
the fortunes of the Christian church during the period of the first four 
seals, and of that which followed, together with his own counter-solu- 
tion of these five seals, on the principle fixed, as he tells us, by 
Zachariah’s prophecy. 

Waiting the favour of a further letter from Mr. Arnold in reply, 1 am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, C. B. Extiort, 


MR. BARTER’S PAMPHLET—“N.” IN REPLY. 


Sir,—Mr. Barter’s letter in your last number complains of two un- 
founded, and one false, accusation in my review of his pamphlet. The 
first unfounded accusation is, that of “the real presence in the Romish 
sense.’’ ‘That he speaks of the “clergy as giving the flesh of the Son of 
God to the communicants” is admitted, and in page 17, he applies the 
words of the Letter to the Smyrnians to those Scotch “ who have left 
the church, because they confess not the Eucharist to be the flesh of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ.” These are strong expressions. Mr. Bar- 
ter says, that they agree with the words of our communion service, 
and of our catechism, in which it is said, that “the body and blood 
of Christ are verily and indeed taken and received by the faithful in 
the Lord’s Supper.” The words he puts in italics and lays stress on 
are, “ perily and indeed taken.’ I would merely, in addition, lay the 
same stress on “by the faithful,” doing the same also in the sentences 
to which I suppose he must refer in the communion service. ‘“ Take 
and eat this in remembrance that Christ died for thee, and feed on him 
in thy heart by faith with thanksgiving.”’ “For then we spiritually 
eat the flesh of Christ and drink his blood.’’ There is a difference 
which should be observed between Mr. Barter’s expressions and those 
of the liturgy. The liturgy, in no instance, speaks of the priest giving 
the flesh of the Son of God; but of its being verily and indeed taken 
and received by the faithful—that is, through the faith of the commu- 
nicant, which makes it to him the body and blood of Christ.* This, 
however, is a point of difference far too large and important to be the 
subject of such a letter as this. 

The second unfounded a ccusation is, “ that he praises and exalts celi- 
bacy ;’’ but, although describing it as unfounded, by a singular perver- 
sion, Mr, Barter in the very same sentence most fully admits it, and 
refers to the authority of Mr. Cecil in support of what he has said. In 
p- 67, we have this expression, “ holy state of voluntary celibacy.” In 
p- 69, “a society of kindred souls united together in holy brotherhood” 
is mentioned, whom he suggests should have “ holy hands laid upon 


* Besides, the 2th Article has further guarded the meaning of the chureh, by de- 
elaring, that “ the body of Christ is given” “ only after a heavenly and spiritual manner. 
The church nowhere warrants such language as this, of “the clergy giving the flesh 


of the Son of God,” and it is extremely wrong, on such a point, to use terms so very 
likely to lead others into error. 
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them ;” and again, it appears, they are to devote themselves to “ volun- 
tary poverty,” p. 69. In another place he speaks of “ societies of de- 
voted men wholly abstracted from the affairs of this life,” who it ap- 
pears are to receive the confessions of penitents, p. 69. And again, 
that any impression of a character, such as he wished to make, that 
these societies are to be on the same footing as that of our university 
celibacy, may be done away with, he speaks of the “establishment 
of holy sisterhoods in our church,” p. 70. 

The third accusation is designated as false. This is a hard word, 
but I shall not quarrel with it, if, on inquiry, it be merited. This false 
accusation consists in the charge of “ recommending auricular confes- 
sion.” Mr. Barter states that “ he only recommends the carrying out 
of the advice which is given by the church in her exhortation to the 
communion,” I would remark, in passing, that this recommendation 
is not general, but for a special purpose, and on a special occasion, as 
is also that of the visitation service, which would come nearer Mr. 
Barter’s purpose. Instead of auricular confession, he makes use of 
the ultra-protestant expression conversing with those who had con- 
quered the flesh with its affections and lusts.” Now, looking to the 
substance of the charge, I shall make only a passing reference to the 
use of weapons, so unsatisfactory to him, as evidencing an anxiety, a 
misgiving on his own part, that might have made him more tender 
perhaps in his dealing with the convictions of others. On confession, 
under whatever category it may be placed, he says, p. 69— 

“It is true that our church, in her exhortation to the communion 
service, advises this confession ; but, as a habit, it is practically un- 
known in the church of England;” and, as connected with this, he 
further says, as before—‘ I do not believe it would be so, if we had 
among us societies of devoted men wholly abstracted from the affairs of 
life." —p. 69. If this does not refer to a confessional, I am at a loss 
to understand it. If, however, whether intentionally or unintention- 
ally, Mr. Barter has so placed his argument before us as to lead us 
into error, he is hardly justified in designating an assertion founded on 
such misused terms as * false.’’ So far I have referred to the two 
unfounded, and one false, accusations under which Mr. Barter asserts 
that he is suffering. But he has further subject of complaint; the 
whole pith of which is summed up in the proh pudor argument that 
he suffers this, ‘ perhaps at the hands of a brother clergyman, certainly 
by a fellow Christian, and anonymously.” In answer to the first, [ 
would refer him to his own expressed opinions of Dr. Arnold and 

Dr. Whately (pp. 34—38,) and of another brother clergyman, 
(note c, p. 76.) The whole gravamen of the last is, that he has 
suffered under the hands of a reviewer, for I can conceive no possible 
difference whether remarks on published works are classed by the 
editor of a magazine under the head of reviews or correspondence. 
Having referred to these principal charges, I will abstain from others 
more general and superficial. Offence appears to have been given, 
and I regret it, in attributing to “a crude imagination and careless 
phraseology,” those errors which Mr. Barter repudiates and denies as 
charges false and unfounded. He has told us, that “he carefully 
212 
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weighed every word he wrote before he published it,” and that “there 
is not a single expression which he would desire to change or 
modify.” Some of these expressions, in justification of the opinion I 
formed, I have transferred to this letter; and I must again assert, that 
either Mr. Barter is unwarranted in speaking of my former remarks as 
false and unfounded, or he has been misled “ by a crude imagination 
and careless phraseology.” Had he, in writing of such subjects, care- 
fully guarded, as I conceive he was bound to do, every questionable 
expression, by duly qualifying it, as in the instance of giving the “ flesh 
of the Son of God to the communicants,” by explaining that it was 
to be by them, “ verily and indeed taken and received,” and that they 
were “to feed on him in their heart by faith,” although some excep- 
tion might still be taken to the phraseology, he would have stood 
blameless as asserting only a questionable doctrine ;—or had he again 
duly qualified his celibacy without mixing it up with “a society of 
devoted men abstracted from the affairs of life,” or teaching us that 
“a holy sisterhood” also came within the views he was advocating ;— 
or had he confined his advocacy of the confessional to the limits pre- 
scribed by the church, and not spoken of it “ as a habit” to be exer- 
cised in connexion and through the instrumentality of the aforesaid 
society of devoted men, abstracted from the affairs of life, “and 
devoted to voluntary poverty,” we should not have been liable to 
misunderstand his meaning or misinterpret his views. On all the 
minor points at issue between us, and the general view I have taken 
of it, I can only refer to Mr, Barter’s letter in justification. I cannot 
admit the validity of the argument ad misericordium he sets up—Be 
it that I am a brother clergyman, or a fellow Christian, it is as such 
that I solemnly protest, according to my knowledge and according to 
my sense of the meaning of Mr. Barter’s pamphlet, against its teach- 
ing, its object, and its consequences. I am the more earnest on 
account of the weight of Mr. Barter’s character, his zeal, and his 
earnestness in support of what he believes to be truth, and I believe 
to be most dangerous error. If, in the exercise of his judgment, he 
thinks it necessary to put faitlr in such opinions, he has no right to 
blame me for attacking them,—believing as I do, that, however they 
may be qualified, they are leading, as they have led, to popery. 
Yours, N. 


MR. WATSON’S RELIEF BILL. 


Sir,—By a bill now before Parliament, intitled « A Bill for the fur- 
ther Repeal of Enactments imposing pains and penalties upon her 
Majesty’s Roman-catholic Subjects on account of their Religion,” and 
read a second time jin the House of Commons, 11th March 1846; it 
is proposed to repeal “ The whole of an act passed in the 13th year of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, intitled, ‘An act against the Bringing 
in and Putting in Execution of Bulls, Writings, or Instruments, and 
other superstitious things from the see of Rome.’ As since the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, by the act now about to be repealed, the impor- 
tation of bulls from Rome has been made illegal, and liable to the 
penalties of high treason ; and as the realm of England is now about to 
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be opened to such bulls, it seems proper to call the attention of those 
whose duty it is to protect the rights of our native sovereign to the 
treasonable encroachments upon her Majesty's prerogatives royal, con- 
tained in such bulls and instruments. 

If it be not illegal, pray, republish the cause of nearly all the penal 
enactments ever made against disloyal Roman catholics, as well as 
that of this act, now about to be repealed. 1 mean the infamous bull 
of Pope Pius V. against Queen Elizabeth, brought into England, A.p. 
1570, in the 11th year of her reign. 

The mischief which this bull occasioned, by causing recusancy, and 
disturbing the allegiance of the Queen’s Roman-catholic subjects, is 
thus described by that eminent lawyer, Sir Edward Coke, on the trial 
of Garnet, (superior of the Jesuit mission to England,) for his partici- 

tion in the guilt of the Gunpowder Plot. ewer 

“Before the bull of impious Pius Quintus (says Sir Edward Coke,) 
in the 11th year of the queen, wherein her Majesty was excommuni- 
cated and deposed, and all they accursed who should yield any 
obedience unto her, &c., there were no recusants in England, au 
came to church, (however popishly inclined or persuaded in most 
points,) to the same divine service we now use; but thereupon pre- 
sently they refused to assemble in our churches, or join with us in 
public service, not for conscience of anything there done, against 
which they might justly except, out of the Word of God, but Because 
THE PorE had excommunicated and deposed her Majesty, and cursed 
those who should obey her; and so upon this bull ensued open REBEL- 
LION IN THE Norra, and many garboils.” It will be observed, in the 
first place, that this bull claims no “ modified supremacy” for the pope, 
but a UntversAL Monarcny. “ Hunc unum super omnes gentes et 
ownia regna Principem constituit :’—upon principles, we may remark 
of a very arbitrary character, and as if the end proposed would justify 
the means, qui evellat, destruat, dissipet, disperdat.” 


“Damnatio et Excommunicatio Elizabetha Regine Anglia, cique 
Adheerentium, cum aliarum poenarum Adjectione. 


“ Pius Episcopus, Servus Servorum Dei, ad perpetuam Rei memoriam, 


“Regnans in Excelsis, cui data est Omnis in Ccelo et in Terra 
Potestas, unam Sanctam, Catholicam et Apostolicam Ecclesiam (extra 
quam nulla est salus) soli in terris, videlicet, Apostolorum Principi 
Petro, Pctrique Successori Romano Pontifici, in Potestatis plenitudine 
tradidit Gubernandam. Hune unum super omnes Gentes, et omnia 
Regna Principem constituit, qui evellat, destruat, dissipet, disperdat, 
plantet, et edificet, ut fidelem populum, mutuee Charitatis nexu con- 


strictum, in unitate Spiritus coutineat, salvumque et incolumem suo 
exhibeat salvatori. 


“The Damnation and Excommunication of Klizabeth Queen of Eng- 

land, and her Adherents, with an Addition of other punishments, 

“ Pius Bishop, Servant to God’s Servants, for a perpetual memorial of 
the matter. 

“He that reigneth on high, to whom is given all power in Heaven 

and in Earth, committed one Holy, Catholick and Apostolick Church 
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(out of which there is no Salvation) to one alone upon Earth, namely, 
to Peter the Prince of the Apostles, and to Peter’s Successor the Bishop 
of Rome, to be governed in fulness of Power, Him alone he made 
Prince over all People, and all Kingdoms, to pluck up, destroy, scatter, 
consume, plant and build, that he may contain the faithful that are 
knit together with the band of Charity, in the Unity of the Spirit, and 
present them spotless, and unblameable to their Saviour.” 


It is not true, then, that merely a “ modification of the queen’s su- 
premacy in England” was sought for in this bull, now, as I fear, likely 
to prove a mournful topic of discussion. When once we begin to 
speak of truth, as being merely true; of strength, as being merely 
strong; or of righteousness, as being merely righteous, do we not, Sir, 
then impair the due notions of those qualities of truth, strength, and 
righteousness respectively, which we ought to hold? Even so in 
loyalty, too, I think it will be admitted that we ought to say, of all 
attempts at “ modifying” the abstract right of her Majesty to the supre- 
macy, that they either impair or betray the prerogatives given to the 
sovereign by the constitution. But Queen Elizabeth, by this bull, was 
not allowed any supremacy at all; the pope took everything into his 
own hands. She was called “a Pretender,” and “ her title,” * a Usur- 
pation.” Elizabeth, pra:rensA Anglie Regina; KEcclesie capitis 
locum, in omii Anglia, ejusque preecipuam authoritatem atque Juris- 
dictionem monstruose sibi USURPANS.” 


“§. 1, Quo quidem in munere obeundo, Nos ad preedictee Ecclesie 
gubernacula Dei Benignitate vocati, nullum laborem intermittimus, 
omni opera contendentes, ut ipsa Unitas, et Catholica Religio (quam 
illius Auctor ad probandam suorum fidem, et correctionem nostram, 
tantis procellis conflictari permisit) integra conservetur. Sed Impiorum 
numerus tantum potentia invaluit, ut nullus jam in Orbe locus sit re- 
lictus, quem illi pessimis doctrinis corrumpere non tentarint, adnitente 
inter caeteros flagitiorum serva Elizabeth, preetensa Anglia Regina; 
ad quam, veluti ad asylum, omnium infestissimi profugium invenerunt. 
Hec eadem, Regno occupato, supremi Ecclesie capitis locum, in omni 
Anglid, ejusque precipuam Authoritatem atq, Jurisdictionem mon- 
struose sibi usurpans, regnum ipsum jam tum ad fidem Catholicam et 
bonam frugem reductum, rursus in exitium miserum revocavit.”’ 

“§. 1. In discharge of which Function, we which are by God’s 
goodness called to the Government of the aforesaid Church, do spare 
no pains, labouring with all earnestness, that Unity, and the Catholick 
Religion (which the Author thereof hath for the trial of his Children’s 
Faith, and for our amendment, suffered to be punished with so great 
Afflictions) might be preserved uncorrupt: But the number of the 
ungodly hath gotten such power, there is now no place left in the whole 
World, which they have not assayed to corrupt with their most wicked 
Doctrines: Amongst others, Klizabeth, the pretended Queen of Eng- 
land, a Slave of Wickedness, lending thereunto Her helping hand, 
with whom, as in a Sanctuary, the most pernicious of all men have 
found a Refuge. This very Woman having seized on the Kingdom, 
and monstrously usurping the place of Supream Head of the Church 
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in all England, and the chief Authority and Jurisdiction thereof, hath 
again brought back the said Kingdom into miserable destruction, which 
was then newly reduced to the Catholick Faith and good Fruits.”’ 


And thus Pope Pius V. proceeds in his bull, out of “ the fulness of his 
Apostolic Power,” to declare the said Elizabeth, being an heretic, and 
a favourer of heretics, and her adherents in the matters aforesaid, to 
have incurred the sentence of dnathema, and to be cut off from the 
Unity of the Body of Christ. 


«§, 3, Nos multiplicantibus aliis atque aliis super alias Impietatibus, 
et facinoribus, et preeterea fidelium persecutione, Religionisque afflic- 
tione, impulsu et Opera d. Elizabeth quotidie magis Ingravescent, quo- 
niam illius animum ita obfirmatui atque induratum Intelligimus, ut 
non modo pias Catholicorum Principum de sanitate et conversione, 
preces, monitionesque contempserit, sed ne hujus quidem sedis ad 
ipsam hac de caus&é Nuncios in Angliam trajicere permiserit; ad 
ies Justitiee contra eam de necessitate conversi, dolorem lenire non 

ssumus, quod Adducamur in unam animadvertere, Cujus majores 
de Republica Christiana tantopere meruére. LIllius itaque Auctori- 
tate suffulti, Qui Nos in hoc Supremo Justitizee Throno, licét tanto 
Oneri Impares, voluit Collocare, de Apostolice potestatis plenitudine 
declaramus praedictam Elizabeth Heereticam, heereticorumque fautri- 
sem, eique adherentes in preedictis, Anathematis sententiam incurrisse, 
esseque & Christi Corporis unitate preecisos.” 


“§, 3. We seeing that impieties & wicked actions are multiplied 
one upon another; and moreover, that the persecution of the faithful, 
and affliction for Religion, groweth every day heavier and heavier, 
though the Instigation and Means of the said Hiizabeth ; because we 
understand her mind to be so hardned and indurate, that she hath 
not only contemned the godly Requests and Admonitions of Catholick 
Princes, concerning her healing and conversion, but also hath not so 
much as permitted the Nuncios of this See, to cross the Seas into 
England ; are strained of necessity to betake ourselves to the Weapons 
of Justice against her, not being able to mitigate our sorrow, that we 
are drawn to take punishment upon one, to whose Ancestors the whole 
State of Christendom hath been so much bounded. Being therefore 
supported with his Authority, whose pleasure it was to place Us 
(though unable for so great a burthen) in this Supream Throne of 
Justice, we do out of the fulness of our Apostolick Power, declare the 
aforesaid Elizabeth, being an Heretick, and a favourer of Hereticks, and 
her Adherentes in the matters aforesaid, to have incurred the sentence 
of Anathema, and to be cut off from the Unity of the Body of Christ.” 


But ecclesiastical censures were not enough to satisfy the preten- 
sions of Pope Pius V. Elizabeth is not merely corrected “in ordire 
ad spiritualia”—the UNIVERSAL MONARCH ASSUMES HIS SWAY; she is 
“declared to be deprived of her pretended Title to the Kingdom 
aforesaid, and of all Dominion, Dignity, and Privilege whatsoever.” 


“§. 4. Quin etiam ipsam preetenso Regni preedicti jure, necnon omni 
et quocunque Dominio, Dignitate, Privilegioque privatam.” 
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“§. 4. And moreover, we do declare Her to be deprived of her pre- 
tended Title to the Kingdom aforesaid, and of all Dominion, Dignity, 
and Priviledge whatsoever.” 


And in order to make this deprivation the more effectual, “ the 
Nobility, Subjects, and People of the said Kingdom, and all others, 
which have in any sort sworn unto her, are also declared to be for 
ever absolved from any such oath, and all manner of Duty, of Do- 
minion, Allegiance, and Obedience.” 


**§, 5. Et etiam Proceres, subditos, et populos dicti Regni, ac cete- 
ros omnes qui illi qaomodocunque juraverunt, a Juramento hujus- 
modi, ac omni prorsus Dominii, Fidelitatis, et obsequii debito, perpe- 
tuo absolutos, prout Nos illos Preesentium Auctoritate absolvimus, et 


privamus eandem Elizabeth pretenso Jure Regni, aliisque Omnibus 
supradictis.” 


“§. 5. And also the Nobility, Subjects, and People of the said 
Kingdom, and all others, which have in any sort sworn unto her, to 
be for ever absolved from any such Oath, and all manner of Duty, of 
Dominion, Allegiance, and Obedience ; As we also do by Authority 
of these Presents absolve them, & do deprive the same Elizabeth of 
her pretended Title to the Kingdom, & all other things abovesaid.” 


And even this was not all. Lest her subjects should remain faithful 
in their allegiance, the whole people are placed under interdict there- 
from, and those who do obey the queen accursed. 


“ Precipimusque et Interdicimus Universis et singulis proceribus, 
subditis, populis, et aliis preedictis, ne illi ejusve monitis, Mandatis, et 
Legibus audeant obedire. Qui secus egerint, eos simili Anathematis 
Sententia innodamus.” 


“And we do Command and Interdict all and every the Noblemen, 
Subjects, People, and others aforesaid, that they presume not to 
obey her, or her Monitions, Mandates, and Laws: And those which 


shall do the contrary, we do innodate with the like Sentence of 
Anathema.” 


We have, therefore, in this bull not only the papal authority for all 
subsequent Roman-catholic treasons; but the cause why any penal 
enactments were ever made against them. And thus, too, we are fur- 
nished with proof, that Roman-catholic subjects have never been 
punished on account of their religion ; but only prevented, by lawful 
restraints, from such acts of acknowledgment of the authority and 
claims of a foreign and usurped jurisdiction as are, in fact, treason- 
able, and have been proved by experience to be wholly incompatible 
with the safety of any government, which is not itself in servitude to 
the court of Rome. 

And when all penalties are now to be taken away, from ALL PERSONS, 
(not merely from Roman catholics,) for denying her Majesty’s supre- 
macy, may we not fear, from various conflicting quarters, not from 
Romanists alone, but from “Free churchmen,” “ Republicans, 
«Chartists,” “ Socialists,” “Foreign Powers,” and “ Pretenders” of 
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any kind to the throne, to whom such strong encouragement is now 
thus given; that much confusion may hereafter ensue, to disturb. the 
loyalty of the queen’s subjects, and the peaceable order of her Ma- 
jesty’s government ?—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
humble servant, 
PROTESTANS. 


THE PARKER SOCIETY. 


Sir, —As an original member of the Parker Society, and having always 
taken a deep interest in its object, 1 beg to offer you my sincere thanks 
for the editorial remark which you have made in your last number, 
(p. 296,) at the end of Mr. Clay’s valuable notices of the occasjonal 
forms of prayer issued in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

It is certainly high time for the council of the Parker Society to put 
the editing of their publications into the hands of scholars competent to 
do them justice ; these important publications will necessarily become 
the standard editions of the works of our reformers, or at least they 
will so pre-occupy the market, that it will perhaps be impossible, for a 
century to come, to obtain encouragement for anything better: and 
yet they are for the most part edited with a carelessness, to use a mild 
term, which is highly discreditable to the editors and to the council, as 
well as disappointing to the members of the society. 

The Rev. J. E. Cox, for example, has been intrusted by the council 
with the important task of editing the writings of Archbishop Cranmer. 
This gentleman had previously brought out an edition of Dr, James's 
well known and learned work on the Corruption of the Scriptures, 
Councils, and Fathers, so full of gross errors and blunders of the very 
worst description, that it ought to have beena sufficient warning to the 
council of the Parker Society against employing him in their reprint 
of Cranmer, Such was his carelessness in editing Dr. James’s book, 
that he did not so much as give its title correctly, but has printed it in 
the title page of his new edition, “ A ‘T'reatise of the Corruptions [in- 
stead of Corruption,] of the Scripture, Councils,’ &c.; and I observe 
that in his edition of Cranmer Mr. Cox has perpetuated this blunder 
by quoting “James’s Corruptions of the Scripture, &c.” in several 
places where he had occasion to refer to the work.* I do not, how- 
ever, refer to this example of carelessness as the only proof that can be 
given of this gentleman’s editorial deficiencies: those of your readers 
who desire to know more of them will find a copious list of blunders of 
the most extraordinary description, in a review of his edition of Dr. 
James's Treatise, which appeared in a letter published in the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Journal for June 1844.+ 


* See Cox’s Cranmer, pp. 15, 122, 151, &c. 1 observe that in pp. 269, 308, “ James’s 
Corruption, &c.,” is quoted. Whether Mr. Cox had seen the criticism on his former 
work in the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal before these pages went to press, I know 
at — it is plain that he did not understand what Dr, James meant by the title of 

work, 


{ As a specimen :—James having had occasion to refer to Cook’s Censura, Mr, Cox 
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But it is with the publications of the Parker Society that we are at 
present more particularly concerned; and therefore I shall briefly 
notice one or two editorial notes appended to Mr. Cox’s edition of 
Cranmer, which are sufficient, | conceive, to throw some doubts on 
his qualifications for the task with which he was intrusted, and to 
diminish very considerably our confidence in the society’s reprints. 

In p. 143, Bishop Gardiner mentions ‘ Linehood,’ meaning of 
course Lindwood, the well known author of the Provinciale, as, indeed, 
he tells us himself, in a marginal note. ‘The name, however, was evi- 
dently new to Mr. Cox,* who, being puzzled, looked it out in the index 
to the Oxford edition of Strype’s works, where he found this reference : 
* Linwood, William, compiled the Provincial Constitutions, W. ii. 138. 
referred to, i.’’ Armed with this information, and having read the 
passage of Whitgift’s Life thus pointed out to him, he produced the 
following note : 

* Linehood, or Lindwood, compiled the Provincial Constitutions in the time 
of King Henry VI., and is referred to by Beal, clerk of the Council, as an 
authority, in Strype—Whitgift, ii. p. 138.” 

Mr, Cox was evidently not aware that anybody but Beal had ever 
before or since quoted Lindwood as an authority ; and therefore it ap- 
peared to him quite worth while to record so remarkable a fact. 

But in p. 152 we have another editorial note, still more discredit- 
able. Gardiner had said, in reference to some remarks of Cranmer 
ona passage of the Pseudo Dionysius, ‘as for this author’s [viz. Cran- 
mer’s]| notes, [2. e. his notes or remarks on Dionysius,] they be descant 
voluntary without the tenor part, being belike ashamed to allege the 
text itself lest his three notes might seem feigned without ground, &c.” 

The meaning of this is sufficiently obvious, and scarcely required 
any editorial elucidation. But considering our modern ignorance of 
the technical terms of church music, it might perhaps have been allow- 
able for the editor to say that the tenor part contained the plain song, 
or air, upon which the Descant voluntary, or as the Italians would 
say, the Contrappunto all’ Improviso, was formed. Mr. Cox, how- 
ever, not knowing even this, was wholly at a loss, and supposing that 
his readers would be equally puzzled, deemed it incumbent on him to 
furnish an explanation of the difficulty. He therefore had recourse to 
Johnson’s Dictionary! He looked out first the word Descant, and 
found it thus explained by the great lexicographer :—“ A song or tune 
composed in parts.” He theu looked for voluntary, and discovered 
that it signified, when used as a substantive, (although Gardiner had 
employed it as an adjective,) ‘* A piece of musick played at will, with- 


improved the matter by an addition within brackets, and thus we find the note at p. 
247 of his edition :— 
“m Mr. Robert Cook, of Leeds, in Yorkshire, [who published the ‘ Censura 
uorundorum Scriptorum,’ a most valuable work upon the corruption of the 
dues by the Papists, which went through several editions. Ep.]” 
A pleasant editor to be selected for the works of Cranmer! 
* And yet he might have remembered that James, in his account of a place cor- 
rupted in the council of Basil, talks of ‘‘ that famous Linwood, the learned doctor of 
the laws.” P. 168, Mr. Cox’s edition. 
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out any settled rule.” The materials of an explanatory note were 


thus in our learned editor’s possession ; and accordingly, having put 
them skilfully together, he has favoured us with the following infor- 
mation :— 


“ Descant voluntary: i.e. a song or tune composed in parts, played at will 
without any settled rule or rhythm.” 


Here it will be seen that he has put together Johnson’s definitions 
of a descant and a voluntary, with the unlucky addition of the words 
“or rhythm,” which show that he did not even understand Johnson ; 
for Johnson, in saying that a voluntary was “ p/ayed without any settled 
rule,” did not at all mean to imply that it was to be without rhythm. 
After this, it is not wonderful that he should not have understood 
Gardiner. In fact this note (if we suppose it to be applied to the 
elucidation of the text by any reader who might be as ignorant’as the 
editor) would make stark nonsense of Gardiner’s words, and still more 
of Cranmer’s answer, which, nevertheless, ought to have led Mr, Cox 


to the true meaning, if he had been capable of understanding the sub- 
ject. For Cranmer replies— 


“ And whereas you say, that my notes ‘be descant voluntary without the 
tenor part,’ have named both the book and chapter where St. Dionyse telleth, 
&c.. . . . So that if you be disposed to call my notes descant, there you may 
find the plain song or tenor part of them. And it is no marvel that you can- 
not judge well of my descant, when you see not, or will not see, the plain 
song, whereupon the descant was made.” 


Now, Sir, I ask, what are the qualifications of an editor of Cranmer, 
who is unable to understand so plain a passage of his author as this? 
And is it not sufficient to destroy our confidence in the accuracy and 
fidelity of all the society’s publications, when we find the responsible 
office of editing so very important an author as Cranmer committed to 
a gentleman who did not know that Lindwood is an authority still 
quoted in our courts of law; who did not know the meaning of so 
common a term in church music as descant ? 

1 will now trouble you with two more instances of editorial incom- 
petency in the Parker Society’s publications, which shall be taken from 
the second series of the Zurich Letters, translated and edited by the 
Rev. Hastings Robinson, D.D., and published in 1845. 

In a letter addressed to Grindall by Zanchius, (Lett. XLIII.,) the 
author says in the original (p. 61)— 


“ Etsi igitur legerint meam confessionem de coena, se tamen cupere adhuc 
clarius ex me audire quid sentiam de preesentia corporis Christi in coena.” 


Which Dr. Robinson translates thus (p. 99)— 


“ Although, therefore, they had read my confession respecting the supper, 
yet they were nevertheless anxious to hear more clearly from myself what I 
thought about the real presence of Christ therein.” 


Is it possible that this gentleman could have imagined that the 
question “ about the real presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper,” is 
the same as the question of the corporal presence? At all events, why 
not suffer Zanchius to express it his own way? Again, in the very 
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same page, he translates “quod ne unum quidem verbum apertum de 
preesentia corporis Christi in coena in Scripturis reperiam,”—* because 
I could not find a single positive declaration i in the Scriptures respect- 
ing the presence of Christ in the supper.” 

I do not mean to insinuate that Dr, Robinson had any controversial 
object in these defective translations: for a little lower down in the 
same letter he translates the same phrase correctly. But it must be 
admitted that slovenliness of this kind throws a suspicion over the 
whole work, and utterly destroys its authority. I shall give but one 
example more. 

In Letter LXIIL., from Richard Hilles to Henry Bullinger, there 
occurs the following passage (p. 98)— 


“ Ego autem sentio cum beato Hieronymo (libro primo adversus Pelagianos) 
non esse ‘inimicitias contra Deum, si episcopus, presbyter, et diaconus, et reli- 
quus ordo ecclesiasticus in administratione sacrificiorum candida veste proces- 
serint.’” 


Here it will be observed that Hilles, although he adopts the words 
of Jerome, gives them, or at least his editor has given them, correctly 
enough, in inverted commas, ‘This mark of quotation, however, is 
omitted in the translation, which is as follows (p. 166)— 


** But | am of opinion, with holy Jerome, (in his first book against the Pela- 
gians,) that it is no offence against God, for a bishop, presbyter, and deacon, 


and all other ecclesiastics to walk in a white garment in the administration of 
the sacraments.” 


Now, although Dr. Robinson has given fairly the original words of 
St. Jerome at the bottom of his page, and therefore undoubtedly had 
no dishonest intention in thus changing sacrifices to sacraments, yet 
the effect of his translation to a mere English reader will necessarily 
be to give the impression that Hilles, in quoting Jerome, had scrupled 
the use of the original word, and had substituted sacraments. The 
matter is of very little consequence controversially, but it is of very 
great consequence that we should have correct translations, whenever 
we are to have translations at all. It may have been very wrong in 
Jerome to have used the word sacrifices, and Hilles may have been 
still more inexcusable for adopting it; but the business of the Parker 
Society is to give us the writings of the Reformers as they are, not to 
improve or correct them. 

I have ventured to send you these observations in no hostile spirit 
to the society, or to the reverend gentlemen whose names | have been 
obliged to mention, My object is to call the attention of the council 
to the great responsibility that rests upon them in the selection of 
competent editors; and to the suspicion that is necessarily thrown 
upon all their publications by the detection of such errors as I have 
noticed, to say nothing of the still more gross and extraordinary 
blunders, which were exposed some time ago in the Rev. Robert 
Eden’s edition of Philpott, by an able writer in the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Journal.* Mr. Eden’s blunders, I grant, have been since corrected by 


* See particularly the number of that publication for November, 1843. 
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cancels, and a long list of corrigenda: and, in like manner, cancels 
have been supplied to correct the fearful mistakes in the notes in a 
of the first series of the Zurich Letters, from which it was but too 
manifest, that the editor employed by the Parker Society knew 
nothing about the history of Archbishop Parker’s consecration,—a fact, 
too, on which turns a great part of our controversy with the Roman 
catholics. But who is to repay the members of the society the 
expense of pulling their books to pieces, and inserting cancels, every 
time that any one happens to detect some of the blunders created by 
the incompetency of the editors employed by the council ? And who 
can tell how many blunders yet remain uncancelled ? For instance: 
In the edition of Hooper’s early writings, by the Rev, J. Carr, Hooper 
says, (p- 276,) “ As we see by the Bishop of Rome and all his ad- 
herents, who giveth more credence and faith unto one charter and 
gift of Constantinus, than to all the whole Bible.” Surely one would 
have thought that few members of the Parker Society could be igno- 
rant of what was meant by the “ one charter and gift of Constantinus.”’ 
This is Mr. Carr’s note. “ This probably is in allusion to the edict 
of Constantine, A.p. 313, in favour of the Christians, or to that of 
March 3, 321, by which the council of Nice was summoned. See 
Platina’s Life of Silvester.’ It is very moderate censure of such 
editing to say that it is worse than useless, 
I know that I speak the feeling of many members of the society 
when I say, that no confidence whatsoever can be placed in the 
accuracy of the society’s reprints. I have not had leisure to collate 
the text of any of the books I have received, with the original editions, 
but the instances I have seen of editorial incompetency in so many of 
them, are quite sufficient to justify doubt; and I candidly confess, 
that I would not venture to quote from any of the society’s publica- 
tions, if I had occasion to cite any of the authors whose works have 
been hitherto reprinted, without first being quite satisfied of the 
accuracy of my citation by a reference to the original edition. And 
how much less confidence can one feel, when the society profess to 
print from manuscripts hitherto unpublished! A large number of the 
extraordinary blunders in Mr, R, Eden’s Philpott, for example, are 
wholly inexplicable, except on the supposition that a very incompe- 
tent person must have been employed to transcribe the manuscript, 
and that the accuracy of his transcript was never tested by collation 

before the book was printed and issued by the society. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Trinity College, Dublin, March 23, 1846. James H. Topp. 


WHERE DID FARRANT GET THE WORDS OF HIS ANTHEM, 
“LORD, FOR THY TENDER MERCIES’ SAKE”? 


My pear Sir,—It has often been asked, whence Farrant procured the 
words which he set to music in a well known anthem. Perhaps, 


therefore, some among your readers may not be unwilling to receive 
information on the subject. 
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They are to be found in “Prayers commonly called Lydley’s 
Prayers,” and these may now be easily consulted, since they have 
been revently reprinted by the Parker Society, in their edition of Bull’s 
Christian Prayers and Holy Meditations, p.174. The wording, how- 
ever, is at the end somewhat more full, than as set by Farrant :* pos- 
sibly, not quite suiting his intended harmony, he changed it, just as he 
substituted plural pronouns for singular; or Lydley may have added 
to, and altered, a ste previously existing. 

The passage from “ A Prayer for remission of sins, and for the 
leading of a godly life,” is as follows :— 

“For thy tender mercy sake lay not my sins to my charge, but 
forgive that is past; and give me grace to amend my life, to decline 
from sin, and incline to virtue, that | may walk with an upright heart, 
a clear conscience, and single eye before thee this day (or night), and 
evermore.” Iam, &c. W. R. Cray. 


College, Ely. 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


[The press of matter this month renders it impossible to find room for 
notices of books. | 


MISCELLANEA. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


In a note annexed to an admirable sermon, on the death of the late 
Mr, Whitmore, of Apley Park, by the Rev. G. Bellett, perpetual 
curate of St. Leonard’s, Bridgnorth, the following most gratifying 
account is given of what may be done by one who feels his responsi- 
bilities as a lay impropriator. Would that the example were largely 
followed, Having alluded tc Mr. Whitmore’s benevolence of disposi- 
tion, Mr. Bellett says :— 

“Those who were acquainted with the late Mr. Whitmore need not 
be told, that this was indeed his prevailing disposition ; it was too 
remarkable to be overlooked, and the benefits which it led him to 
confer on the town and neighbourhood were too many and important 
soon to be lost sight of. His private charities were greater than many 
have any idea of; and I have no doubt that many can join with me 


* Anthem, by Richard Farrant, gentleman of the Chapel Royal to Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

“ Lord! for thy tender mercy’s sake, lay not our sins to our charge, but forgive 
that is past ; and give us grace to amend our sinful lives, to decline from sin, and in- 


cline to virtue, that we may walk with a perfect heart before thee, now and ever- 
more,” 
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in saying, that they never made application to him in any case of dis- 
tress, but it was most kindly answered. To his public bounty all our 
institutions, which have for their object the temporal and moral wel- 
fare of the poor, are deeply indebted ; and it is pleasing to recollect that 
the last act of a public nature which he performed, was allocating a por- 
tion of land for the purpose of building a school-house in the low town. 
I think italso due to his memory to state a fact which is not, but ought 
to be, generally known, illustrating his great liberality to the church. 
We (I speak for my friend the Rev. W. K. Marshall as well as for 
myself) have long wished for a public opportunity of recording it, and 
are glad to take advantage of the present. For many years Mr. 
Whitmore gave the tithes (his own property as lay impropriator) of 
the parishes of Saint Mary’s and Saint Leonard’s to their respective 
incumbents, amounting to 190/. per annum; and in the year 1843 he 
made over the grant of them to the church in perpetuity. Shortly 
after, he charged his estate of Ludstone with 100/. per annum, to the 
incumbent of the parish of Claverley for the time being; thus parting 
with an income of nearly 300/., for the benefit of the church. Man 

in the present day ‘have professed a great zeal for the church of 
God established among us, and many have given undoubted proof 
that their profession is most honest and sincere, but few indeed have 


given such proof as this, or attested so nobly the strength of their at- 
tachment.” 


TESTIMONIAL OF RESPECT TO THE LATE 
BISHOP ALEXANDER. 


Stxck the appearance of the letter of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 


the following letter has been published from the Archbishop of 
Armagh :— 


** Armagh, February 14, 1846. 

“ My pEAR Sir,—My attention was yesterday called to a letter which 
the Archbishop of Canterbury addressed to you on the 15th of January, 
and which I read in the February number of the proceedings of the 
London Society for promoting Christianity amongst the Jews. Parti- 
cipating as I do in the sentiments which his Grace has so well ex- 
pressed, and in his desire to mark his respect for the memory of the 
late Bishop of Jerusalem, and his sympathy for the sorrows of the 
widow and children of that excellent person, I have much pleasure in 
sending to you, who were the friend of the late Bishop Alexander, an 
order on London for 100/., as my subscription towards the promotion 
of the objects to which the Archbishop of Canterbury refers. 

I am, your faithful servant, 


(Signed)  Jonn G. ARMAGH.” 
“ To the Rey, Dr. M‘Caul.” 


Subscriptions have also been received from the Bishops of London, 
Winchester, Ripon, Lichfield, &ec. 
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CHURCH MATTERS. 


FALSE STATEMENTS RESPECTING THE CHURCH. 
[ Communicated.] 


Sir,—Thanking you very much for inserting my letter in your 
number for last month, I proceed to examine some more of Dr, 
Massie’s statements relative to the established church in Ireland. He 
says, “‘ There are forty-one benefices in Ireland in which there is not 
a single episcopalian protestant, ninety-nine in which there are not 
twenty protestants, and 120 more in which the number varies from 
twenty to fifty. In these 264 benefices, in many of which the family 
of the rector (if he have any), his children, his servants, his wife, with 
perhaps a few occasional policemen, stationed for his protection in 
tithing time, constitute the whole congregation ; the clergyman, what- 
ever be his intentions, and however unexceptionable his character, 
will find it an arduous and hopeless task to surmount the feeling which 
naturally pervades the great mass of the population around him.” 

Now, in the first place, with reference to what Mr. Massie calls 
‘‘ tithing time,” and the “ protection of the police,” which is required 
on such occasions, it is to be observed, that dithes are not paid in 
Ireland, and have not been paid for the last twelve years ; but in lieu 
of tithes paid by the occupying tenant, a fixed rent-charge is paid by 
the landlord: so that there is nothing like what in England is called 
“tithing time,” nor is any “ protection” needed from a police force 
to ensure the safety of the clergyman when receiving his income from 
the landlord, This is a mere fiction, 

In the next place, Dr. Massie ought to have borne in mind the pro- 
visions of the Church Temporalities Act of 1833, and ascertained 
what were its practical effects, before he ventured to publish statements 
of this sort, as if no such act were in existence. Had he looked into 
that statute he would have found that it makes it lawful for the eccle- 
siastical commissioners, when any benefice, in which divine service 
had not been performed for the three years which preceded the passing 
of that act, falls vacant, to suspend the appointment of a new incum- 
bent. And further, had he made inquiry as to the practical working 
of this statute of 1833, he would have found that already forty-two 
benefices have been suspended under its provisions; and, a little 
farther inquiry would have informed him, that these forty-two suspended 
benefices include, ten of those which were returned as not having any 
protestant inhabitants, sixteen of those in which there were not more 
than twenty protestants, and eleven of those in which there were not 
more than fifty. Every year, as benefices of this kind fall vacant, the 
appointment of incumbents to them is suspended ; and the spiritual 
care of such members of the church as makes in those parishes is com- 
mitted to the curate of some neighbouring benefice. What more 
would a reformer of the church require? Would he alienate irre- 
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coverably the endowment which belonged to sueh districts, and hand 
it over to the support of some secular object ?. If so, then, whenever, 
at a future time, a protestant congregation should spring up in any of 
these parishes, there would be no provision available for the supply of 
their spiritual wants. Dr. Massie, indeed, asserts very positively that 
it is a * hopeless task” for the clergy to labour to increase the number 
of their flocks; but, thank God, we have plain and undeniable facts 
to refer to in disproof of his assertion, and to afford encouragement to 
us to persevere in sowing “the good seed” in every part of the 
country. ‘Through the divine blessing on the labours of the clergy of 
the established church among the Roman catholics, some even of these 
doomed parishes have been delivered from the sentence of suspension 
which otherwise would have gone forth against them. The parish 
of Abbeyfeale, in the diocese of Limerick, which, previous to the year 
1833 had yielded no fruit, has now so large an accession of converts 
from Romanism, that, instead of being suspended when a vacancy 
occurred, a place of worship had to be provided to accommodate the 
adherents to the Reformed faith. In the district around Dingle and 
Ventry and Dunurlin, in the diocese of Ardfert, where there had been 
but a scanty number of protestants, 800 members have been added to 
the established church. In Achill, which, in the Report of Ecclesias- 
tical Inquiry of 1835, is returned as having nochurch and no resident 
clergyman, there is now a well-attended church and two clergymen 
constantly occupied in their sacred ministrations. ‘The benefice of 
Kilmeague, in the diocese of Kildare, when the present rector entered 
on his labours in it, about seventeen years ago, had so small a protes- 
tant congregation that sometimes not more than six individuals 
assembled for divine worship; there is now a congregation of above 
200, and an average attendance of communicants of about seventy. 
And here | would beg of my reverend brethren in England to bear 
with me while I point out to them how this argument of the dissenters, 
drawn from the smallness of the number of members of the church in 
certain parishes, may be employed, and undoubtedly will be employed, 
against the establishment in England, if its validity be admitted when 
directed against the Irish church. It has often been pressed upon the 
English clergy that the cause of their church is bound up with that of 
ours: and that if the spoliation of the Irish establishment be permitted, 
the attack upon the church of England will not only speedily follow, 
but must prove successful. They are perhaps incredulous upon this 
point. Let me then direct their attention to this particular branch of 
the subject for a moment. If the argument be once admitted, that 
a church population in Ireland of twenty souls in a benefice, is not to 
be considered sufficient to justify the state in continuing the endow- 
ment for the support of an incumbent, on what ground can it be main- 
tained that twenty persons in England are entitled to have a pastor 
maintained for their exclusive benefit? But I am not putting the 
argument fairly. 1 am contrasting the merely church population of 
an Irish parish, with the whole population of an English one. How 
many among the latter are dissenters from the church, who, therefore, 
in order to make the cases parallel, ought to be excluded from the 
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enumeration? If, therefore, fifty Irish protestants are deemed an 
insufficient number to stay the sword of the reformer who would lop 
off an incumbent in every such case, and refuses to ‘‘ spare the place 
for fifty’s sake ;” and if 264 benefices must thus fall under the ruth. 
less sentence of extirpation, what can afterwards be possibly said 
in behalf of benefices in England with no greater number of persons 
in them belonging to the established church? Let it be observed how 
forward the English dissenters are to aid the Roman catholics to assail 
the Irish church establishment; and can the English clergy delude 
themselves into a belief, that when the enemies of all establishments 
have succeeded in effecting their object in Ireland, and, proceeding 
bit by bit, have abolished the church endowment in every parish 
where the rector or vicar cannot count more than fifty heads in his 
flock—is it, l say, to be believed, that, flushed with their success, 
they will not turn round and say, “In the name of justice and fair 
play, let the same measure be meted out in England, and the same 
standard applied to its established church which it was thought fit to 
apply in Ireland?” If it was right in the one country, it must be 
right in the other. Should the English clergy, then, coldly stand by 
and acquiesce in such a rule being adopted in regard to the small 
minority of Irish benefices which have not more than fifty protestants 
in them—for such parishes are but a small minority of the whole 
number,—they will, I fear, have reason yet to exclain— 
Eheu! 
** Quam temere in nosinet legem sancimus iniquam!” 

Dr. Massie goes on to say,— 

«“ Whatever be the statistical anomalies of this complex ecclesiastical 
machine, the disproportion between the parochial endowments and the 
duties to be performed will equally startle the uninitiated. ‘The follow- 
ing seven benefices in different parts of Ireland, containing in all sixty- 
two protestants, will illustrate the Irish church. There is no church and 
no resident clergyman in Mondeligo, Seskeinane, Clenne, Effin, Gibers- 
town, Mahoonogh, and Kibleedy; but their parochial income from 
tithes amounts to 2,888/, annually.” 

Whoever it was that supplied Dr. Massie with the erroneous infor- 
mation on which he has grounded this statement, did not spell the 
names of the parishes very accurately ; but still the names which he 
has given are such as to enable us to guess what places are intended. 
* Mondeligo” of course means Modeligo in the diocese of Lismore ; and 
if Dr. Massie had inquired, he would have learned that the presenta- 
tion to this prebend was suspended several years ago. ‘ Seskeinane” 
stands for Seskenan in the diocese of Cloyne, the presentation to which 
was likewise suspended twelve years ago. ‘There is no parish in Ire- 
land named “ Clenne,” but Dr. Massie probably meant Clenore, (it is 
the only name at all like it,) a rectory in the diocese of Cloyne, in 
which, as the Report of Ecclesiastical Inquiry would have informed 
him, there was both a church and a resident curate, Effin” and 
**Mahonogh” are benetices which belong to lay proprietors, over the 
temporalities of which the church has no power. If the owners of the 
estates in which these parishes are situated, devoted, long since, a por- 


tion of their property to the support of a clergyman in each, reserving 
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o themselves the privilege of naming who that clergyman shall be, 
what right has Dr. Massie to quarrel with them for doing so with their 
property, rather than putting the whole of it in their own pockets ? A 
glance at the Report of Inquiry would have also shown him that the 
incumbents of these two parishes, although they have not glebe-houses 
to reside in, live close to their benefices. ‘ Giberstown’’ probably 
means Gilberstown in the diocese of Leighlin, which was but a few 
years ago severed from another parish with which it had formerly been 
united, and in which part of the union was situated the church that 
the parishioners attended : the spiritual duties of it are attended to by 
the curate of the adjoining benefice. ‘ Kibleedy’” means Killeedy, in 
the diocese of Limerick ; and if Dr. Massie had but turned to the Fourth 
Report of Ecclesiastical Inquiry, he would have found how it happens 
that there is not a church and a resident incumbent in it,—namely, be- 
cause the church and glebe-house were‘ ‘ maliciously burned on the 
7th of February, 1822,” by the insurgents, who ravaged a part of the 
county of Limerick at that period. Nevertheless, as the Report states, 
although “the incumbent has been non-resident since the destruction 
of the glebe-house, he resides in the town of Newcastle, very convenient 
to the parish.” 

I have now gone through this list of seven benefices, which Dr. 
Massie has selected to “illustrate the Irish church,” and it appears 
that the prebend of Modeligo and the rectory of Seskenan were long 
since suspended,—that Clenore has a church and a resident clergy- 
man; and in Killeedy the church and glebe-house were burned, but 
the clergyman lives close to his parish, That in the case of the two 
benefices in lay patronage, the incumbents, though they have not glebe- 
houses, live in the immediate neighbourhood of their preferments ; and 
as to the seventh and last, which was a parish severed from the one 
in which the church of the union was situated, the curate of the ad- 
Joining benefice performs the spiritual duties of it. 

“In the bishopric of Cloyne,” Dr, Massie states, “ there are eight 
parishes, the tithe composition of which amounts to 4,860/. per annum, 
while the number of episcopalian protestants is precisely 173, The 
cost, therefore, of each member of the establishment is 28/. a man.” 
The tithe rent-charge of these parishes (there is no such thing now as 
tithe composition) is not 4,860/, but 3,457. The,cost, therefore, is 
not “28/, a man,” but less than 20/. But, suppose the same kind of 
argument applied to the English church,—would any one allow that 
such a list gave a fair “illustration” of its condition as an establish- 
ment? ‘The notion would be scouted as monstrous; the statement 
would be cried out against as a most unjust misrepresentation, if put 
forward for such a purpose. And what else is Dr. Massie’s selection 
of eight parishes from the diocese of Cloyne, by way of illustrating the 
Irish church ? If the parochial system of the establishment is to be 
overthrown in Ireland, because a list can be made out of certain bene- 
fices which have a small population in proportion to the endowments, 
what can rescue similarly circumstanced benefices in England from a 
like overthrow ? But, looking to the facts of the case, so far is such a 
schedule of Irish parishes from giving a correct view of the general con- 
dition of the church, and of the proportion which there is between the 
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amount of clerical income and the number of the church population in 
Ireland, that it is only calculated to mislead and to deceive. If the 
gross income received by the beneficed clergy of Ireland were divided 
by the total number of “ episcopalian protestants,” it would show that 
the cost was not 28/. per head, nor 20/., nor 11, but about EIGHT 
SHILLINGS AND SEVENPENCE. And instead of the average church popu- 
lation being at the rate of only 178 in every. eight parishes,—i. ¢., 
twenty-one in each, according to Dr. Massie’s specimen,—THERE Is 
REALLY AN AVERAGE OF SIX HUNDRED MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH TO 
KACH BENEFICE IN IRELAND. 

In the course of his remarks on the Irish church, Dr. Massie quotes 
Lord Morpeth’s estimate of its property as ‘the most correct.” Your 
readers may judge of its correctness from the following items in his 
account, which Dr. Massie has put into circulation. ‘ There have 
beep grants for the purposes of protestant education during the same 
period (we mean since 1801) to the amount of 1,378,369/.—viz. 

Charter Schools ...... £1,105,869 
Association for Discountenancing Vice . 101,991 
Kildare-place Society . . . 170,508 


Total . . £1,378,369” 

Now, the first item, under the head of “ Charter Schools,” instead 
of being the amount of grants made by parliament since the year 1801, 
is the total amount since the foundation of the schools in 17387! The 
third item—namely, the grants made to the Kildare-place Society— 
cannot with any fairness be said to have been given for protestant educa- 
tion, inasmuch as there were Roman catholics amongst the most active 
members of the committee of that society, and Roman-catholic bishops, 
and priests, and gentry, were the superintendents of many of its schools, 
and more than half the scholars belonged to that communion. Dr. 
Massie, proceeding with his quotation from Lord Morpeth’s ‘ most 
correct’ statement, says, “In point of fact, taking into account the 
million loan of 1834, to cover the arrears of tithe, never repaid, be- 
sides the expenditure for the army and police, required by the claims 
of the church, and amounting to one million annually, England has 
disbursed, since the Union, a sum of 3,298,369/. for the support of the 
protestant establishment in Ireland; that establishment possessing, 
during the whole of this period, in lands, glebes, and tithes, an inde- 
pendent, and generally well paid, annual income of 807,5332.” In 


this sentence there are, to speak plainly, as many falsehoods as there 
are clauses in it. 


1. As to the million loan—somewhat about one-half of it was re- 
ceived by the clergy ; the lay impropriators, including Roman catho- 
lics, repealers, and liberals of every grade, received a large share of 
the remainder ; and a considerable balance was never drawn at all out 
of the coffers of the state. 

2. It is a monstrous perversion of the truth to say that al/ the army 
and police that have been employed in Ireland since the Union, cost- 
ing “one million annually,” or that one half of them, or one fourth of 
them were stationed there to maintain “ the claims of the church.” 

3. The sum of 8,298,369/. has not not been disbursed by England 
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«since the Union, for the support of the protestant establishment in 
Ireland.” I have already pointed out the mistake of setting down the 
sum granted to the “ Charter schools” since the year 1737, as if it had 
all been granted since 1800. 1 have pointed out the absurdity of call- 
ing the grants made to the “ Kildare-place Society,” grants for the 
“support of the protestant establishment ;” and little more than half of 
the million loan (the proof of this is to be found in the printed returns 
of its distribution) came into the hands of the clergy. The sum total, 
therefore, which Lord Morpeth and Dr. Massie announce as having 
been given “since the Union,” is altogether exaggerated. 

4, And lastly, if the incomes of the clergy were, as he says, “ ge- 
nerally well paid during the whole of this period,” how came it to pass 
that so large a sum had to be advanced by the government to make 
good what the tithe-owners were defrauded of ? 

Dr. Massie’s statements, or rather, his misstatements, are all re- 
echoed in the Christian Witness for May 1845; and, roused to the 
highest pitch of virtuous indignation at the contemplation of this ac- 
count of the Irish church establishment, the editor bursts forth, in a fit 
of italics and a paroxysm of interjections, exclaiming, “ The great, the 
leviathan wrong of Ireland is her Established Church! .... We call 
upon you, by all that is sacred in justice, by all that is pure in truth, 

only think! “ pure in truth,” and this appeal founded on no other 
is than an accumulation of falsehoods, | and by all that is spiritual in 
religion, to denounce this monstrous grievance of a great nation! .... 
Every feeling of a just mind revolts at the thought of taking the tithe 
of a nation’s substance to support the religion of the tithe of that na- 
tion’s people!” And pray who are they, I would ask, that take “the 
tithe of a nation’s substance ”? Certainly not the protestant clergy of 
Ireland. This is a matter of fact easily tested, susceptible of the 
plainest and most incontrovertible proof. The annual value or rental 
of the land of Ireland, as estimated by the valuators under the Poor- 
law act, and calculated at a third part of the gross annual produce of 
the soil, is 18,738,9677. ‘The value of the gross annual produce is 
therefore 41,216,9012. The total amount of tithe-rent-charge pay- 
able to ecclesiastical persons,* bishops, deans, chapters, incumbents, 
and the ecclesiastical commissioners, is 401,114/2. ‘That is to say, 
less than a hundredth part of the total value of the produce of the soil 
On the other hand, the church population of Ireland is more than a 
tenth of the whole population, it is nearly,a ninth.t So that LEss 
THAN A TENTH OF THE TITHE Of the protuce of the land is appro- 
poe to support the religion of more than the tenth of the people. 
s this unfair? Is this a monstrous grievance? Is this an outrage 
against all justice ? The whole of the tithe rents charge payable for 
the support of the established church is actually less than half the 
amount of duty paid in Ireland on éobacco and snuff/{ What an 


* Lay impropriators possess tithe-rent-charge to the amount of 81,6594. per annum. 

t The church population, according to the census of the year 1834, was 855,704. 

€ general increase of the population in Ireland, in the last ten years, has been five 
per cent, The church population at present is, therefore, about 900,000, The whole 
roy is about eight and a half millions. 


5, ists, 7 i on and snuff imported into Ireland, in the year ending January 
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oppressive burden must that establishment be! What a crushing 
weight on the industry of the country! What a reproach to the 
name of religion, that its ministers should monopolize funds to the 
amount of nearly half the sum paid by the inhabitants as duty upon 
tobacco and snuff! No wonder The Christian Witness should 
conclude its article upon this subject, by saying, “ Protestant dissen- 
ters of England! ponder this system of things. .... Ought this system 
to be perpetuated ? Does it not deserve the loud and bitter execra- 
tion of all virtuous men? .... We call upon you, in the name of 
eternal justice and of our holy religion. . . . to hurl the bolts of your 
hottest indignation against this tremendous evil !” 

I perceive, Sir, that Dr. Massie’s name is on the list of the committee of 
the “ Evangelical Alliance ;” and in the Record newspaper, of January 
22, 1846, I see an account of the meeting of the “ aggregate committees” 
of that society, held in Liverpool, at which the following resolution was 
moved by the Rev. Dr. Massie :—“ 'l'hat when required by conscience 
to assist | assert ?] or defend any views or principles wherein we differ 
from Christian brethren, who agree with us on vital truths, we will 
aim earnestly, by the help of the Holy Spirit, to avoid all rash or 
groundless insinuations, personal imputations, or irritating allusions, 
and to maintain the meekness and gentleness of Christ, by speaking 
the truth only in love.’’ The Rev. Mr. Bickersteth, in forwarding to the 
Record a copy of the resolutions adopted at this meeting, says, “1 
wish all our beloved brethren in my own church could have been 
present and heard the truly Christian addresses, so full of the penitent, 
contrite, loving, holy graces of the gospel.” It would, of course, have 
been satisfactory to an Irish clergyman to have heard the language of 
“‘ penitence” and “ contrition” proceeding from Dr, Massie’s lips, and 
to have found that he has come to a resolution to “speak the truth 
only,” for the future ; but—but, does he still continue to sanction the 
circulation of his tract, price twopence, containing all the “ rash and 
groundless insinuations,” and all the false statements, which I have 
pointed out? That is the question. St. James says, “ What doth it 
profit, though a man say he hath faith, and have not works?” And 
we may similarly ask, If a man say he is resolved to “speak the truth 
only,” and he still circulates that which is not true, “ what doth it 
profit’ ? I am, your obedient servant, 

An M. A. or Trin, DuBLin. 


The writer of the foregoing letters has conferred a benefit on 
the church, by so clear and satisfactory an exposure of the mon- 
strous untruths published by the Congregational Union and Dr. 
Massie. For, really, when falsehoods of this sort are retailed 
in conversation, one does not at the moment know what to say. 
Nor is the old rule of believing one half what one hears, a safe one 
to follow on such occasions,—as it generally turns out, on in- 
quiry, that the story has no foundation whatever. But what do 
the Dissenters expect to effect by patronizing the circulation of 
wholesale falsehood in this manner? To destroy the protestant 
religion in Ireland? It seems incredible. Yet, what other ob- 
ject they can propose to themselves, one cannot imagine. It 1s 
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notorious that the popish party are labouring to destroy the 
church there. Nor is it surprising that they should. But what 
benefit to their own sects, or to religion in general, the dissenters 
can hope for, by uniting with the Roman catholics in such a 
erusade, is inexplicable. It would be inexplicable if they con- 
fined themselves to facts and truth. But when one finds such 
extraordinary misrepresentations circulated by those who affect 
to look down on the spiritual condition of the church, and who 

retend to treat the maintenance of an established religion as a 
purely spiritual question, in which they are compelled to inter- 
fere by conscience—and the love of God—and a zeal for the 
glory of Christ and the salvation of souls—then it ought to be 
considered—and no doubt it will—by all honest men among 
them, to be a very startling symptom of the spiritual condition 
of the dissenting bodies, that persons of note and name among 
them are not ashamed to endeavour to procure the downfall of 
the church by the publication of statements, which it would be 
wrong to describe by any milder name than that of lies. Can 
it be a pure fountain from which such overflowings proceed ? 
And is there any possible good they can effect by the destruc- 
tion of the protestant church here or in Ireland, which can com- 
pensate for the mischief they are doing to their own souls, and 
the scandal they are bringing on Christianity by publishing to 
the world that they are reckless what means they adopt, if only 
they can effect their objects? To suppose that Dr. Massie, or 
the Congregational Union, or its organ, the (so called) Christian 
Witness, can have any possible interest in the question, whether 
the parson of A or B is overpaid or not, would be absurd. 
They do not want to improve the church: to render episcopalian 
protestantism more efficient—more popular. Impossible. They 
want to make the clergy and the church odious. But will not 
sensible people soon discover this? And will not they ask, 
whether these writers suppose that the world is content to take 
everything on trust? And when the lie is exposed, clearly and 
calmly as our Irish correspondent has done in his excellent 
letters,—and surely the dissenters could not expect such fabrica- 
tions to have been allowed to remain without exposure,—will 
not those among them who fear God—those who reverence 
truth and conscience—those, in fact, who feel that they have a 
character to maintain,—begin to ask themselves, whether it be 
not high time for all respectable persons to seek more congenial 
society? Let truth, by all means, be spoken. But if persons 
who undertake to guide and direct their fellow creatures in their 

uty to their Creator—and who, as dissenters, rest their chief 
claim to be received by their own communion as Christian minis- 
ters, on the spirituality of their character and teaching,—mani- 
fest such a profligate contempt for truth, it must become a ques- 
tion with all reflecting and pious persons among them,—whether 
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it ean be the religion of the Gospel which sanctions the use of 
such weapons 

Not the least important part of the foregoing letter is the view 
it gives of the Evangelical Alliance. Is Mr. Bickersteth also 
one of those who think it allowable to make use of falsehood jn 
the promotion of religious objects, or to be associated with those 
who do? Or, does he choose it to be believed, that he has 
joined this Alliance, and has been labouring to induce other cler- 
gymen to join it, without taking the time or trouble to ascertain 
either the temper or the designs of his associates ? One may well 
ask—what are “the truly Christian addresses” worth, that are pro- 
nounced by persons capable of fabricating and circulating such 
libels against the clergy? Violence and intemperance would 
have been more consistent and less disgusting. The Evangelical 
Alliance is nothing else but a plot for bringing the empire once 
more under the dove-like sway of the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant: and, ‘judging from the fact, that persons like Dr. Massie 
are suffered to move resolutions and make speeches at its meet- 
ings, one feels that we have been fully and fairly warned, that the 
Alliance is not likely to be very scrupulous in the use of means 
or the selection of instruments. 


Since the foregoing observations were written, the newspapers 
have reported the debate on Lord Grey’s motion, for an Address 
to her Majesty. It is evident, that if that address had been 
adopted, changes in the constitution, of far greater magnitude 
than those specified by Lord Grey, must ultimately have been 
made, ‘To do Lord Grey justice, he has met one part of the 
question boldly, by proposing to give the Roman-catholic 
bishops seats in the House of Lords. And to this, of course, it 
will inevitably come, if the system of concession be further per- 
severed in. However, for the present, the government, through 
the Duke of Wellington, have declared, that to meddle further 
with the established church in Ireland, involves the question of 
the union of the two countries. But, on the other hand, if the 
measures proposed by Lord Lyndhurst and Mr. Watson become 
law, the way will be opened for the recognition of the papal 
supremacy and the establishment of popery by law in Ireland: 
while the removal of all restraints on the monastic orders and 
the Jesuits must end in there being settled in the heart of the 
empire—a body of the servants and soldiers of a foreign power, 
strong enough to hold in their hands the entire management of 
affairs. And this, in fact, is just the reason why the advocates 
of the Jesuits are so urgent to have the securities of the act of 
1829 removed. 
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